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THE ROYAL VISIT TO IRELAND. 


sas: Prince and the Princess of Wales can really do a vast 

deal of good to Ireland by promoting the sentiment of 
loyalty, which will continue to exist when the shouting is over. 
It has been often said, and with perfect truth, that there are 
no people more loyal at heart than the Irish. There are no 
people so ready to accept a symbol for much more than it is 
worth. They have fought for kings who have been detested here, 
and adhered to Royal fortunes throngh thick and thin, when 
England had neglected and almost forgotten the divine rights 
of her monarchs. This comes of their emotional nature. The 
Irish have a wonderful respect for power, and, above all, for 
race. The fact of kings and queens coming of old families has, 
perhaps, as much influence in provoking their enthusiasm as 
anything else. The Queen has been sadly neglectful of Ire- 
land in reference to personal visits, which we suppose we are 
to ascribe to her associations with Scotland and to the miseries 
of St. George’s Channel. Yet when her Majesty did visit 
Dublin and Cork, she was received with every demonstration 
of respect and affection. The people insisted on calling a town 
after her; the whole nation took holiday, and the papers of all 
kinds and complexion vied with each other in their expressions 
of loyalty. The preparations for the present occasion have 
been described by our daily contemporaries in glowing terms. 
Nothing has been left undone to testify to the warm feelings 
of the citizens of Dublin. The fact of the Princess accom- 
panying her husband has greatly added to the pleasurable 
anticipations of our Irish friends. On his former visits there 
was some disappointment felt that the Princess was not with 
him. The correspondents of the papers have graphically re- 
presented the pang which went through the corporation of 
Dublin at the reported detention of her Royal Highness. Hap- 
pily they have not been deprived this time of the presence of the 
Princess. The reception which the Royal pair met with has 
been all that could be desired. The benefits to result from the 
circumstance are not so easily expressed. It will not put down 
Fenianism ; it will not even drive Fenianism out of the narrow 
heads into which that disaffection has got. But it will tend 
to consolidate the good feeling of a class that has been, despite 
Fenianism, sincerely attached to the Crown. That class em- 
braces every section of religious belief. It is a great mistake 
to suppose that Protestantism has a monopoly of it. If such 
were the case, our tenure of Ireland would not be worth a 
month’s purchase without a hard fight for it. Now especially 
that England has cast off her connection with the ascendancy 
party in Ireland, we can be assured that the desire for a 
thorough union with her is not confined to any one division of 
the inhabitants. 

What the Royal visitors will see for themselves will probably 
be more interesting to them than what will be shown them. 
Even with the best intentions, and with the powers of en- 
durance which the necessities of their position impose, it must 
be @ wearisome task for the Prince and Princess to stand 
listening to addresses fromr mayors and aldermen. Being 
cheered constantly, too, must become monotonous, if not irri- 
tating, after a while,/ But if the weather is fine, the Panches- 
town races are enj@yable enough. There is more of the stage 
Hibernianisre be observed at that gathering than in any 
other part ca The scene on the course will be much 





more amusing than the splendid pageant under the direction of 
Sir Bernard Burke at St. Patrick’s Cathedral. The Prince is 
not to be envied the honour done him there until it is over, and 
he is well out of all the bowing, robing, marching, and music to 
which he is condemned. It is whispered that some aged Com- 
panions of the Order have hinted that they will scarcely be 
able to sustain the burden of the ceremonies. However, let us 

trust that the installation will pass off without the least hitch 

or flaw, and that the industrious Ulster will find his medieval 

and other notions of pageantry embodied in the most complete 

and satisfactory manner. Reviews in the Phoenix Park have been 

always marked features in Royal visits. The Fifteen Acres are 

admirably fitted for displays of the kind, and the situation, so 

near Dublin, gives the people ample opportunities for gratifying 

their curiosity as to the personal appearances of their distin- 

guished guests. Then there are the festivities at the Mansion 

House, and at the rather unlucky Exhibition Palace. If there 

is room for dancing at. either place, the Prince can certainly 
find partners quite as attractive as any he could meet with in 
Paris. It would be a good thing if the visitors were to pro- 
long their stay so as to make a tour round the entire island. 
Cork, Belfast, and Galway would be worth a visit; besides, why 
should the benefit of the trip be confined to the inhabitants 
merely of the cities? The peasantry of Ireland have been 
tampered with considerably by Fenian agents; they have been 
told by disloyal journals that we neglect, despise, and rob them ; 

the presence of their future king and queen might help to dis- 
sipate those unfortunate beliefs. We trust that the railway 

companies will afford proper facilities to those poor people to 

come into the towns, and not act as they usually do in Ireland, 
with the greatest possible amount of stinginess and illiberality 
to third-class passengers. 

We do not venture to say that an excursion of this kind 
inaugurates, as the phrase is, a new era for Ireland. It will 
do nothing of the sort; nor should we expect so large a result. 
Anything, however, that does good to Ireland at this moment 
does a great deal. If it only serves to distract the country, to 
make it for a time forget its everlasting troubles, agitations, 
and squabbles, and puts it in a fair temper to read the debates 
in the House on the resumption of Parliamentary business, the 
Prince and Princess will not have crossed the Channel in vain. 
Then these preparations and festivities will have some enliven- 
ing effect upon the commercial portion of the community. In 
fact, the expedition is in every way one to be commended. 
Without regarding it as a political event, it will affect politics 
perhaps as much as Princes are ever likely to do in the future. 
The Prince may, from the cordial nature of his reception, 
be induced to take up a periodical residence in the country. 
This would indeed be desirable. That floating sentiment of 
devotion to the Royal family would then become consolidated 
into an abiding and constant feeling. Nor would such an act 
on the part of the Prince be an excessive penance. He would 
find plenty of shooting, fishing, and hunting in the south and west 
of Ireland. Dublin is only too ready to be made as lively a 
little city as could be found in Europe. The Lord-Lieutenant 
is, after all, but a second-rate representative of Royalty, and the 
people would gratefully accept the direction of affairs from one 
so closely connected with their Queen as the Prince of Wales. 
It is to be hoped at least that those visits will not be so rare. 
If Ireland is worth having, there is no cheaper way of attaching 
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her to us than to enéourage and foster those romantit charac- 
teristics of her people upon which this loyal be pry is founded. 
That it has survived so much neglect is a proof of its strength 
and vitality. We have no doubt but that thevisit we nowrecord 
will still encourage it once more, and help to revive it at a critical 
time, when it seemed to grow faint from want of something to 
which to attach itself. We should be more kindly represented in 
Ireland than by the uniforms of our garrison and the fortress 
of a consul. We should want neither one nor the other if we 
could direct towards our rule that warm and sympathetic 
Irish nature which is easier won by generosity and consideration 
than by rudeness or severity. The Prince can judge for him- 
self if the country is fit for a Royal residence; and if his tastes 
were in favour of establishing an Irish Balmoral, we should 
probably be less troubled with Special Commissions and the 


scandal of suspending the Habeas Corpus. 








MR. DISRAELI EXPLAINING HIMSELF. 


HE extraordinary peroration to the Prime Minister’s speech 

on the Irish Church, has resulted in a letter to one of 

the constituents of Bucks, which bids fair to become an historical 

document. The people who heard and the people who read 

Mr. Disraeli’s charge against the High Church party, did not 

in fact know what to make of it. It.was generally put down 

to that “heated imagination” which became so warm in the 

course of the debate as to transfuse everything it touched. 

Now, however, Mr. Disraeli has taken an opportunity of vin- 

dicating his mysterious sentences. He has, it must be observed, 

constantly to explain himself. Noone understands him at the 

first hearing. The public are left for weeks, or it may be six 

months under the impression that he has announced a policy 

or used a phrase which is distinct and definite enough, when 

suddenly he tells them they are altogether misconceiving him. 

He was always a reformer when he was opposing reform; he 

never attacked any one in his life, although his talent for abuse 

is not the least of his gifts, and has certainly never rusted from 

want of exercise. He never said he had educated his party, 

although the newspapers so reported him; and, lastly, when 

alluding in terms to the Ritualist connection the other day he 

did not refer to them, he meant “ the Liberation Society.” He 

still maintains the idea of a secret “confederacy” working 

with Irish Romanists for the purpose of bringing about the 

disruption between Church and State. There is one comfort 

to be derived from contemplating this last move of Mr. Disraeli’s. 

His most determined opponents—those who believe that apart 

from his personal alertness and ability, he serves to scandalize 

the position of a Minister—could not wish him to do anything 

more fatal to his continuance in power. The effort to fall back 

on the bigots, and to bid for their support, is surely the 

beginning of the end. We have, indeed, a difficulty in under- 

standing how Mr. Disraeli should have so miscalculated the 

temper of the times. He cannot imagine that the great 

majority of the English people, to say nothing of the Irish, 

will be influenced by such rubbish as that contained in his 

letter to the Rev. Hugh Baker. For years Mr. Whalley has 

been trying to work this vein. Before Mr. Whalley Mr. 

Spooner industriously occupied himself with it; and before 

him again we can trace the shallow pates whose ignorance and 

fanaticism led them into a fitful notoriety. There never has 

been much made of it since the days of Lord George Gordon. 

Tolerance of all creeds, and an intelligent allowance for the 
peculiarities of each, justly represent the spirit of the country 
at present, and neither Mr. Disraeli nor Mr. Murphy will change 
it. The most curious thing about this wonderful letter is, in 
truth, its bad policy. Mr. Disraeli seldom commits an impru- 
dence. If he veers right round he has a reason for it, however 

unworthy the reason may be. In his letter he has not only 
abandoned the single principle in his life, as connected with 

politics, which saves his career from being all that Mr. Goldwin 
Smith ascribed to it, but he has done so without that cunning 

foresight which generally marks his transmutation. Who will 
he catch by the “No Popery” cry? Take every man in 
Treland who is associated with Orangeism, and you still out- 
number the bigots by an excessive majority. In England 
we cannot see that Mr. Disraeli would be better off. Great 
numbers of the Conservative following are Ritualists, and have 
a sentimental regard for Roman Catholicism. He must offend 
these. But there are nice distinctions between the High Church 
party and the extreme Ritualists. There is also the Low 
Church, to which Mr. Disraeli throws a compliment. The 
party he attacked, however, in the House, was one which cannot 
be well included in his rhetorical allusions to history “from the 
days of Queen Anne to the days of Victoria.” The Liberation 





Society is Mr. Disraeli’s|bugbear, He writes of if as if he 
really desired to see its members burned af the stake. “I 
hold,” he writes, “that the dissolution of the union between 
Church and State will cause permanently a greater revolution 
in this country than foreign conquest.” The Star quotes in juxta- 
position with this emphatic opinion some passages from the 
Premier’s “ Coningsby,” from which we take the following :— 
“The only consequences of the present union of Church and State 
are, that on the side of the State there is perpetual interference 
in ecclesiastical government; and on the side of the Church, a 
sedulous avoidance of all those principles on which alone 
Church government can be established, and by which alone 
ean the Church of England again become universal.” Mr, 
Disraeli has certainly not the excuse of some of his followers. 
He has looked at both sides of every question, and pretended 
to believe in one side or the other alternately. But there was 
a point on which he was thought to be sound. If he regarded 
politics as a game—a mere game of skill—he has personally 
up to this never condescended to ally himself to the bigots, 
He, on the contrary, frequently showed a liberal and broad 
spirit on occasions of foreign debate, when the more extreme 
and the perils of Roman Catholicism. For what can we re- 
spect Mr. Disraeli now ? He has arrived at the last subterfuge ? 
He begins to see visions and plots in the air, and to call 
upon the old women of the country to help him to put down 
Popery. It was bad enough when he attacked the philoso- 
phers, and showed where he had decided to let his sympathies 
drift. In doing this he well knew he would tickle the dull 
intellects of his stupid friends, who are half afraid and half 
proud of the abilities of their chieftain, and delight in seeing 
him fight their cause against the order to which he himself 
naturally belongs. But his new réle of Titus Oates becomes 
him still worse. He has already spoken of a “plaat,” and 
pointed out a section of people who are engaged in it. 

It is really difficult to accept this document seriously. It is 
possible that Mr. Disraeli enjoyed the supremest pleasure of 
cynicism in writing “ Maundy Thursday ” on the top of his 
ingenuous epistle. What a fine touch of art was this “ Maundy 
Thursday!” How suggestive of observances, of feasts and 
fasts, of that deep religious sense and feeling which is so marked 
in the writings of Mr. Disraeli and in his speeches, pervaded 
as they are by that charity which comes from faith alone! 
Under date of “Maundy Thursday” Mr. Disraeli tells his 
constituents that, despite the dark plots and conspiracies, the 
machinations of that terrible “ Liberation Society,” he will 
carry through the Church of England. We doubt whether 
after all the Church will put much trust in her champion. The 
Church has only to look at the sad story of Conservatism, and 
what it has become in his hands to tremble for her safety under 
@ guardianship productive of such very unexpected conse- 
quences. Besides, he must try another plan to win round him 
the support he bids for. The Liberation Society is not 
wide-spread enough, and “No Popery” will not be taken up 
save by the uneducated, the simple, or the mischievous, and 
though people included within such qualities are numerous, 
they are not influential. We believe Mr. Disraeli has over- 
reached himself. It is out of the question that he can keep a 
political party together upon the bases he has laid down. He 
mustdisgust them eventually—disgust them by his inconsistency, 
his recklessness, his frivolity. Continued laughter in the 
House rang after sentences in his speeches; in his letters, we 
have “ Maundy Thursday,” and clap-trap about foreign in- 
vasions and plots. If reformers wanted a stronger argument 
than they have put forward for a renovated Parliament, they 
need only point to the Premier. A Minister is bound at least 
to respect the principles which govern ordinary intelligence, 
and to provide in his policy for progressive ideas. The spectacle 
of a Premier contradicting himself, contradicting his whole life, 
humiliating his party, and yielding to every veer and flaw of 
chance and fortune, is a rare sight. Some of our contemporaries, 
who are bound to defend the various and uncertain attitudes of 
Mr. Disraeli, have a hard time of it. They never seem to 
know what will come next. The celebrated peroration puzzled 
them, as it did every one else, and the explanation of it appears 
to confound them not a little also. Mr. Disraeli leads them a 
dance just as he did those who went with him through the 
different shifts and vicissitudes of the Reform Bill. It is his 
pleasure, we believe, to’astonish. It should be remembered he 
once defended Judas Iscariot—he who now dates his letters on 
Church and State “ Maundy Thursday,” We should not be 
at all surprised to find him some of thede days insisting that 
he always contended for the abolition of the Irish Church 
Establishment, and that he was educating \k’s party to the 
proper pitch by sickening them with the argum® ts to be used 
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in favour of a continued ascendancy. It would be a triumph 
to him to have passed a Reform Bill, and led to the abolition 
of the Irish Established Church, while his followers and 
bewildered admirers never had the least idea of his ultimate 
aims. We doubt, however, if those brilliant displays will be 
much further encouraged. Mr. Disraeli has gone a little too 
far in his letter to his constituent. He has probably overshot 
the mark. The note of bigotry which was given by him in his 
speech, and which is repeated in the letter, will not gain him 
any friends worth having. Up to this the efforts of the fanatics 
to sustain their cause by petitions and meetings have been 
signal failures. In fact, even they distrust Mr. Disraeli, and 
have only adopted his hints in a very half-hearted fashion. 
That circumstance, however, does not free him from the impu- 
tation of deliberately striving to keep himself in power by 
raising up a spirit of hatred and intolerance amongst the 
community. 








PROFESSOR BREWER ON THE IRISH CHURCH. 


wn we saw in a recent number of the Times a letter 

from Professor Brewer upon the Irish Church, warning 
the country that few in or out of the House of Commons have 
any clear conception of the meaning of Mr. Gladstone’s motion, 
we felt sure that a writer whose pen in the calmer regions in 
which its learning and eloquence are employed seldom traces a 
line that does not carry with it the respect, if not the con- 
currence, of the ripest scholars and the most acute minds, 
would not approach a political question with so startling a 
flourish of trumpets without having something to say that 
would be worth listening to. The tone of his exordium, the 
solemn key of warning in which it was pitched, the terse and 
vigorous sentences by which the attention of the reader was 
arrested, were such as might well usher in the disclosure of 
some great evil which had been overlooked by both sides of the 
House, and which the disestablishment and disendowment of 
the Irish Church would involve. But the disclosure came with 
all the effect of an anti-climax. Mr. Brewer had raised our 
fears lest the disestablishment of the Irish Church should be 
productive of even worse consequences than were to be found in 
Mr. Disraeli’s “ heated imagination.” But when he drew aside 
the curtain and unveiled his monster, we were rejoiced to find 
that it was a monster of the most harmless description. It 
threatened us neither with the loss of our liberties, nor even 
with a Popish plot. It was only “ the extinction of the Royal 
supremacy—that,” says Mr. Brewer, “and no more;” pro- 
bably he intended to write “no less.” But if it is only 
that, there was no need to have alarmed us about it. Mr. 
Brewer has been so long engaged in editing the State papers 
of Henry VIII. that we can easily understand how the Royal 
supremacy should have an importance in his mind which is not 
due to it. It was a question of the greatest magnitude three 
centuries ago, but not now; nor does it at all deserve the 
merit Mr. Brewer attributes to it of preserving the rights 
of the laity. ‘“ Whatever they may be ostensibly in form,” he 
says, “there are no religious communities so republican in 
reality as the Established Churches of England and Ireland ; 
none where the lay element has so great a predominance.” Is 
it possible? Can Mr. Brewer be serious when he asserts this 
with regard to the Established Church of Ireland? The lay 
element of a Church must be the people of the country in which 
it is established. But the whole body of the members of the 
Irish Church are only one-twelfth of the people of Ireland. 
Will Mr. Brewer say that the lay element of such a Church as 
this possesses a preponderance? But is his assertion much 
more true of the Established Church in England, where perhaps 
a majority of the population are its members? Not to travel 
out of the record for evidence on this point, we will cite Mr. 
Brewer himself as our witness. ‘ By virtue of the Establish- 
ment,” he writes, “the Crown—that is to say, the Prime 
Minister of the day, who is the representative of the people—has 
unlimited control over the appointments of all those who 
exercise any authority in the Church.” Here is an ingenious 
argument. Mr. Brewer’s position is that the laity have more 
power in the Church of England (and in the Church of 
Ireland) than in any other religious communion. Mr. Brewer 
would not have written these words if he had reflected that the 
Prime Minister of the day represents only the dominant poli- 
tical party of the day, and that in no sense whatever does he 
represent the religious sentiments of the laity or clergy of the 
Church. Nothing could be more fatal to the republican 
character of the Church—supposing republicanism to be a re- 
commendation in a religious community—than such an argu- 
ment. It in fact excludes the laity altogether, except in so far 
as this or that section of it may be pleased at such or such an 





appointment made by the ‘‘ Minister of the day.” When laity 
and Minister concur on these occasions it is the result of 
accident, and not of the republican character of the Church. 
In truth, the Church is so far from partaking of a republican 
character with regard to the appointments which Mr. Brewer 
mentions, that it would be much more properly characterized 
as an alternating despotism. A High Church Prime Minister 
to-day, a free-and-easy Prime Minister to-morrow, make each 
their appointments according to their theological views. But 
these appointments the laity must accept, whether they like 
them or not; and if any one can discover the Republican 
element in such a state of things, we confess we cannot. 

But Mr. Brewer proceeds to contrast the state of other 
religious bodies with that of the Church of England (and Ire- 
land), to show how the lay element is vigorous in the churches 
and not in the bodies. We hardly know how to argue this 
part of the case seriously. ‘ All other religious communities,” 
he says, “elect their own officers and determine their own 
creeds;” (is there not a strong smell of republicanism in 
this ?) “not,” he continues, “ with reference to the nation at 
large, but to their own interests, purposes, and wishes.” Surely 
this smacks of a republic. “They admit and they exclude 
whom they please ;” and “in this sense no Church can be 
national except an established Church.” We conclude from 
this that Mr. Brewer holds it to be essential to the republican 
and national character of a Church, and to the predominance 
of the lay element, that the appointment of its dignitaries shall 
not be made by the laity, but by “the Prime Minister of the 
day.” No communion which appoints its own officers or deter 
mines its creeds with reference to “ its own interests, purposes, 
and wishes,” has any right to call itself either national or 
republican. And to leave no doubt upon the point, he adds: 
“If the Roman Catholics in Ireland were more numerous 
than they are, their community would still be exclusive; no 
person could become a member of it except upon terms dictated 
by the Roman Catholics themselves, wholly independent of the 
State.” We confess that this argument contradicts all our 
preconceived ideas. We should have thought that the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland might be cited, par excellence, as 
the model of a national Church. It has always had for its 
members the overwhelming majority of the people. They have 
clung to it through many generations of savage persecution. 
They pay their clergy, support their bishops, build their 
churches, schools, orphanages, convents, and monasteries ouf 
of their own voluntary contributions. If this is not evidence 
of nationality, what is? When Mr. Brewer says that no one 
ean become a member of the Roman Catholic Church except 
upon terms dictated by the Roman Catholics themselves, we 
are not quile sure that we catch his meaning. If he means 
that no man can become a member of that Church upon his 
own terms, he knows well enough that this incapacity is nof 
peculiar to any religious communion, and that neither the 
Church of England nor of Ireland confers its membership free 
from stipulations. It is not easy to follow Mr. Brewer's argu- 
ment. Itseems to us aimed very much at random. But doing 
our best to follow it, we suspect that the motive which has 
made him rush into print upon the Irish Church is an unrea- 
sonable dread of the Bishop of Capetown. “ Have we no evi- 
dence in our own time,” he asks, “or in past times, what 
Churches can and will do when left to themselves? Is our 
experience of free Churches such that we should wish to 
multiply the experiment? . . . . What is the Bishop of Cape~ 
town’s ideal but that of a Church emancipated from State 
control? And not his alone, but the ideal of many others. 
If one distant colonial bishop could produce such a tremendous 
effect, from which this whole island is still oscillating, have we 
any guarantee that Irish bishops nearer home, placed over an ex 
citable population, may not cause still greater commotion?” This 
is hardly fair of Mr. Brewer. No one knows better, that the Royal 
supremacy was at the root of all the commotion caused by this 
high-handed bishop. Had the Church of England been what Mr. 
Gladstone proposes to make'the Irish Church—a mere voluntary 
body—Dr.Gray and Dr.Colenso, with their respective followers, 
would have parted company at once, and there would have been 
an end of their dispute. It is because they are bound together 
in a State Church under Royal supremacy that they have been 
able, not to make the island exactly oscillate, but to occasion a 
good deal of bitter eontroversy. And, now that we are on the 
subject of oscillation, let us ask Mr. Brewer by which of our 
many religious communions has society been embroiled during 
the last thirty years to. anything like the extent to which it hag 
suffered disturbance from the contentions within the Chn ch of 
England? If we desire peace and quietness, the Royal sapres 
macy has not been productive of 1b. There is perpetual litiga- 
tion in the Ecclesiastical courts, perpetual heartburning in 
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handreds of parishes, perpetual sparring between churchwardens 
and clergy, and scenes of the most discreditable character 
during the performance of divine service, in which the actors 
adjourn to the police court. If these are a sample of the fruits 
of those “ great principles of English polity” which Mr. Brewer 
holds to be imperilled by Mr. Gladstone’s motion, we do not 
envy the advocates of those principles the task of justifying 
them. But if the Royal supremacy has done all this in 
England, what has it done in Ireland? Mr. Brewer himself 
shrinks from discussing this question, and well he may. 








| THE INDIAN BUDGET. 


NDIAN finance is not, and cannot easily be made, a popular 
| subject. Even English budgets are, to most people, only 
interesting in so far as they relate to the imposition of new or 
; the abatement of old taxes. A great master of the art of 
{ financial exposition, like Mr. Gladstone, may now and then 
make the annual statement of income and expenditure almost 
as attractive as a sensational novel; but, as a general rule, the 
British public, we suspect, cares to know little more than the 
extent of the demand which the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
about to make on their pockets. Now, as we do not pay the 
taxes imposed in Calcutta, the personal element of interest is 
totally wanting to us in the budgets of gentlemen who fill the 


affairs of our magnificent but remote Eastern empire, prevents 
us from realizing the enormous importance not only to Hin- 
dostan, but to England, of a sound condition of Indian finance. 
We do not realize as we ought the consequence of embarrass- 
ments which render necessary any addition to the burthens of 
a people between whose incomes and whose expenditure there 
is so small a margin as there is in the case of the mass of the 
; cultivators of the soil in India; nor, on the other hand, do we 
t readily appreciate the advantages which result from such a 
state of the exchequer as enables the Government to embark 
freely in the construction of those great works which are neces- 
sary to develop the resources and to stimulate the languid 
industry of the country. It must always be borne in mind 
that the Government of India is much more than a Govern- 
ment. It occupies the place of landlord as well as ruler; 
and to those who are its tenantry as well as its subjects, the 
difference between an easy and an embarrassed condition of 
its finances is at least as great as that between the state of 
things which prevails on an English or an Irish estate where 
the proprietor is a careful, prudent, and wealthy, or where he 
is a reckless and impoverished, man. Owing to the fact that 
the great bulk of the population of India consume but little 
foreign produce, either raw or manufactured, any additional 
taxation which is imposed, must, in order to be remunerative, 
be mainly of a direct character. Imposts of this kind are, 
however, not only excessively unpopular in the East, but there 
is reason to believe that they give rise to an amount of oppres- 
sion and extortion on the part of the local agents, through 
whom they are levied, which is altogether out of proportion to 
the amount of money which they bring in to the exchequer. The 
income-tax, for instance, had much to recommend it on grounds 
of abstract justice, but in practice it operated so harshly and 
excited so much ill-feeling towards the Government that it was 
found expedient to abolish it as soon as possible, and it is not 
likely that any statesman will again resort to it except under 
the pressure of the direst necessity. Again, the license-tax, 
which now forms a portion of the Indian revenue, is moderate 
in amount, and involves no inquisitorial proceedings or 
any offensive interference with the prejudices of the natives, 
and yet it is so unpopular, as to raise a serious question 
whether the money it brings in is not gained at a very 
heavy cost of national discontent. Under these circum- 
stances our Indian financier is confined within very narrow 
limits. He cannot indulge in an adventurous and far-seeing 
policy if it entails an immediate addition to the burthens of 
the people. His main object must be to keep his expenditure 
within the limits of the income which arises from the imposts 
to which the natives of India are accugtomed; and to avoid 
as far as possible any fiscal experiments of which it is difficult 
to follow the results throughout their remote and often obscure 
ramifications. Mr. Massey has throughout his administration 
shown himself fully sensible of the expediency of avoiding any 
sudden or important innovations. In his course of judicious 
economy he has been well seconded by the present Viceroy. 
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Lawrence, it would have been impossible to meet the calls upon 
the exchequer without recourse either to new taxes or to fresh 
loans. Now, although it is true that the pressure of debt in 





Indeed, if it had not been for the pacific policy of Sir John | 





place of Mr. Massey ; and our want of acquaintance with the | 














proportion to revenue is lighter in India than in any European 
or American State, no one can doubt that it is extremely 
undesirable to augment the indebtedness of a country whose 
revenue, although by no means unelastic, expands very slowly, 
If, indeed, money is borrowed for public works of a repro- 
ductive character, that is an altogether different affair; and so 
far from objecting to this, our only doubt is whether it has 
not, and is not being done, on a far too limited scale. 

In the main, there can be no question that the financial 
statement which Mr. Massey presented to his colleagues in the 
course of last month must be considered as one of a satisfactory 
character. The estimated income for the year is £48,586,000, 
while the estimated expenditure, including extraordinary public 
works and advances to Bombay on the credit of the land fund, 
is £48,358,700. Retaining the license-tax, but without, as had 
been feared, reimposing the income-tax, and without resorting 
to any new loan even for public works, there is therefore an 
estimated surplus of about £230,000 for the year. It is, how- 
ever, nearly certain that this surplus will be largely exceeded. 
Prudently estimating the receipts on account of opium on the 
average of a number of years, Mr. Massey has allowed for a 
loss of £400,000 on account of this head of income as compared 
with last year. So far, however, as an opinion can be formed, 
no such falling off is likely to take place. Then, again, it is 
believed that the effect of that elasticity which the revenue has 
displayed ever since the Mutiny has been underestimated, and 
upon the whole, therefore, there is every reason to expect that 
next year the exchequer will be in a most prosperous condition, 
and that it will be found possible to repeal, not only the Jicense- 


| duty, but some of the imposts which affect most injuriously the 


foreign trade of the country. When we compare this state of 
things with that which existed last year, there is every reason 
for congratulation. Not only was there then a serious deficit, 
but the recent famine in Orissa and the extensive commercial 
disasters had materially affected the prosperity of the country, 
and had rendered the speedy restoration of its financial equi- 
librium apparently hopeless. By judicious economy, the ex- 
penditure of the Government, which has a natural tendency to 
increase, has, however, been restrained within due bounds; and 
the more prosperous condition of the country has brought the 
revenue up to a point considerably beyond that at which 
Mr. Massey ventured to estimate it in his last budget. 

The only important point on which the budget is open to 
question seems indeed to be one on which an error, if com- 
mitted at all, has been committed on the right side. It is 
understood that Sir John Lawrence is exceedingly desirous to 
place the finances of the country on a thoroughly sound basis 
before he resigns the reins of government, and that his solici- 
tude on this subject is fully shared by Mr. Massey. Aiming 
rather at a solid than a showy success, both the Viceroy and 
his financial adviser have set their faces steadily against any 
increase of public loans which are not absolutely indis- 
pensable. For irrigation works it has been found necessary to 
resort to this mode of raising the requisite funds; nor can any 
one object to borrowing money to meet an outlay which almost 
immediately returns a handsome interest to the State, besides 
promoting in the most direct manner the prosperity of the 
people. It is of the greatest importance to India that these 
works, which not only develop the resources of the country in 
a rapid and most substantial manner, but are the best 
safeguards against periodical and desolating famines, should 
be pushed on as fast as possible, and so far from any 
one objecting to loans for meeting the necessary expendi- 


| ture, the only fair ground of complaint seems to be that 


the Government has not shown itself sufficiently zealous 
in urging on the work, or sufficiently liberal in providing for 
the requisite expenditure. Neither Sir John Lawrence nor 
Mr. Massey have, however, contested the propriety, as a matter 
of principle, of providing by loans for this outlay; but as to 
the cost of other public works, they are inclined to take a more 
rigid view of the liability of current income. They insist that 
these works should be paid for out of the revenue of the year ; 
while, on the other hand, their critics insist that ordinary 
revenue should only be called upon to defray ordinary expendi- 
ture, and that extraordinary public works should be provided 
for by loan. If this view—which was taken by a minority of 
the Legislative Council, and is shared in by a large portion of 
the mercantile community out of doors—had been acted upon, 
there would this year have been a surplus of two millions, 
which might have been applied to the removal of the obnoxious 
license-tax, and other imposts. The charge against the Govern- 
ment is, in fact, the reverse of that which is usually brought 
against railway directors in England. While the latter are accused 


_ of unduly exonerating revenue at the expense of capital, the 


former are alleged to be meeting charges against capital out of 
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revenue. It is probable that a very plausible case could be made 
out in support of this view; but, on the whole, we are disposed 
to think that Mr. Massey has exercised a sound discretion in the 
course he has adopted. It is not alleged, so far as we can 
observe, that that course will prevent the execution of any 


works which require to be, or can prudently be undertaken | 


during the present year. If that be the case, no harm will be 
done by the imposition of a temporary burthen; while a great 
advantage will be gained by administering in the most effective 
manner a check to that recklessness in expenditure which a 
ready resort to the money market never fails to promote. 
Although we would not refuse to India any assistance in the 
shape of loans which may be necessary to develop her resources, 
it is, nevertheless, of the greatest importance that she should 
become, as far as possible, self-supporting and self-sufficing. 
Whatever can be done should be done, even at some incon- 
venience, out of her income. The more money there is laid 
out on public works, the less temptation there will be to spend 
it in an aggressive policy, or to waste it in sheer extravagance. 
Even if Mr. Massey has made a mistake, he has acted on a 
sound principle, and his example will not be thrown away in a 
quarter where it was much needed. 








THE VOLUNTEERS. 


F all the reviews of our citizen army that of Monday last was 

at once the most unlikely to succeed, and the most success- 
ful. A break down would have surprised no one. There were 
many reasons why such a mischance was even probable. The 
number of Volunteers taking part in the review was by several 
thousands greater than on any previous occasion. It was held 
at a much greater distance from London. ‘There was, more- 
over, the special disadvantage of the hitch which presented 
itself some eight days previously, and the consequent doubt 
whether there would be any review at all. But, as if there 
had been none of these disadvantages, the whole affair passed 
off with the utmost smoothness and punctuality, and never 
have the Volunteers acquitted themselves so well as on Easter 
Monday, 1868, All this is most gratifying. In nine years we 
have brought together—or, rather, they have brought them- 
selves together—a body of 170,000 Volunteers, upon whom we 
can rely for the defence of our shores, should they be invaded, 
with an absolute certainty that there is nothing which pluck 
can accomplish that they will not perform. ‘This immense 
force is available in case of need without any expense to the 
country thus far—at all events, no expense worth mentioning ; 
and we are assured, upon the best authority, that it would be 
impossible to have better material for an army. Our only 
danger is the possibility of exaggerating its efficiency; and 
this, it must be confessed, we are not a little inclined to do. 
Our citizen army is a great pet with us, and deservedly so. We 
are glad to see our young men devoting a considerable portion 
of their leisure time to making themselves acquainted with a 
soldier’s duties. We believe that they have gained by their 
patriotism in more ways than one, and it is not saying too 
much for them that they stand almost blameless as far as any 
infraction of public law is concerned. 

But after all, a military force, whether brought together by 
enlistment or volunteering, must be judged by its efficiency for 
military purposes. Will our citizen army stand this test? or, 
was Lord Ranelagh right when he startled and offended it by 
declaring that for military purposes it was a “sham”? ‘The 
term was a strong term. Was it just? It has been too 
bitterly resented, mainly because it was misunderstood. Lord 
Ranelagh was very far from wishing to reflect on the courage, 
the discipline, or the patriotism of the Volunteer force. All 
that he did was to compare it with the regular army; and in 
so far as it wanted what was essential to such an army, he 
called it, and properly, a “sham.” We suspect that the 
Volunteers, who at first were indignant at this plain speaking, 
are coming round to his lordship’s opinion. Thoughtful judges 
admit that they possess the best qualities of the soldier. When 
the Volunteer movement was first started there was some curling 
of the lip on the part of the regulars at the citizen soldiers, 
and military red tape would not believe that they could be 
converted into reliable troops. That*prejudice has long ago 
disappeared. But mere courage, mere individual pluck and 
efficiency, are not sufficient to make an army. The Volunteers 
have all this and more; but there remains much which 
they cannot of themselves acquire, but which must be added 
to their organization. To this extent the force is a “‘ sham,” 
and Lord Ranelagh mérits praise for the courage by which, at 
the risk of drawing upon himself a clatter of indignant tongues, 
he used a bold word to express an important truth. 


| 


| 


| 





. Any change in the organization of the Volunteers ought to 
be in the direction of higher discipline,” says a military critic, 
who reviews the review of Monday last in the friendliest spirit. 
“ The Volunteers are excellent material, but they cannot be 
truly said to form an army, for an army is a far more complex 
structure than is generally supposed, and cannot be created by 
a few days’ drill. Infantry soldiers can, indeed, be formed and 
brought to such a state of efficiency that a few days’ consecu- 
tive instruction may fit them to take their place in the line of 
battle, or certainly to defend an earthwork. Volunteers can 
even be trusted to work the guns of a fortress, so long as highly- 
trained officers and non-commissioned officers are present to 
see that all goes well and steadily. But the manoeuvres of field 
artillery, the constant care of horses, the substitution of new 
guns and carriages, or parts of carriages, the preparation of 
defensive posts, the skill to meet all emergencies as they arise; 
in short, the manifold technical duties of soldiers in war, are 
little known because they only prepare success. These things 
can only be learnt by long experience and careful training, to 
say nothing of field telegraphy, pontooning, and supply of pro- 
visions for both men and firearms—arts which require further 
special instruction.” But, short of these arts, which the 
Volunteers have had no opportunity of acquiring, there are 
points which they might have acquired and errors which 
they might avoid, in which the military critic holds them 
to be at fault. They are enthusiastic, and are already a most 
useful reserve force of infantry and garrison artillery, “ but they 
seem likely toruin everything, and destroy their own efficiency, 
by aiming at heights beyond their reach, and exchanging solid 
excellence for sham showiness.” He complains that “that 
thoroughly English anxiety to mount a horse on every possible 
occasion,” is taking possession of them, and that “ there is 
great danger of their forgetting that mounted work in the field 
requires constant practice—the one thing which is out of their 
power to get.” But even at the review, with a great deal to 
praise, he saw some things to find fault with. First, “their 
reckless unsteadiness as they stood formed up upon the glacis 
slopes,” exhibited in a perpetual fire of percussion caps. Next, 
the inability of the drivers of the Volunteer batteries to keep 
their guns in line, and their horses at walking pace. Thirdly, 
their small attention to the preservation of distance, so that if 
a sudden order were given to halt and wheel into line confusion 
would be inevitable. Fourthly, the neglect of cover, a fault 
which appears to have been repeatedly committed. Fifthly, firing 
when no enemy was nearer than 1,000 yards. But this is enough. 
We need not pursue the catalogue of defects. It issufficient to say 
that they exist. ‘“ Itis not,” says the military critic, “ by per- 
petual praise that men are made to grow better in any art. 
The Volunteers are quite wonderful, when all things are taken 
into account, and they are good enough to be above taking 
offence at friendly criticism for faults which are no less their 
commanders’ than their own.”’ This is just. They would not 
deserve the praise they have received were they to turn a deaf 
ear to wholesome truths. They are a power, and they are a 
sham. That they are the former is a merit, that they are the 
latter is not their fault. ‘If they were of no value as soldiers, 
little would be said about them. It is because they have already 
done so much, and done it so well, that professional mea 
interest themselves in their further success,” 








SHAKESPEARE AND THE GERMANS. 


PEECHES delivered at the Theatrical Fund annual 
dinner do not often afford matter for comment. The 
speakers are for the most part members of the profession which 
is sought to be benefited, and the utterances of actors have a 
tendency, with but rare exceptions, to run into a species of 
vulgarity. We have either the Luniorous speech, which is 
generally a kind of Music Hall production, like the “ spoken” 
part of a comic song; or the ornate and ambitious speech, 
which is still worse, because less sincere and genuine. The 
actor is so much the creature of a world of illusion and trick, 
of a conventional and admitted substitution of shams for 
realities, and of effect for truth, that even when he comes 
forward in his own character as a real man, he is seldom able 
to get rid of the artificial and showy attributes by which he is 
ordinarily surrounded. His very sincerity acquires a look of 
falseness from the stilted commonplaces in which he expresses 
it. He seems incapable of taking @ fresh, open-air, daylight 
view of things. His thoughts are meagre or turgid, and his 
language, when he would be eloquent, is made up of limp 
fustian and the refuse of Shakespearian quotations. This may 
be because he is accustomed to have his language supplied for 
him, and is only called upon to supply the simulation of 
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passion as evinced in looks, tones, and gestures; but, whatever 
the cause, the experience of most observers will, we believe, 
bear us out in the assertion that, in themselves, apart from the 
stage, where they may show real genius, actors are generally 
commonplace men, with a tendency to tawdriness of phrase 
and poverty of thought. Hence it ensues that we rarely find 
in the speeches delivered at the yearly banquet of the excellent 
Fund to which we have been alluding anything suggestive of 
discussion on grounds more general than those of the prosperity 
of the body. The recent dinner, however, was fruitful of one 
speech which challenges remark, as being the latest manifesta- 
tion of a doctrine very assiduously put forward in Germany for 
many years past, and not seldom repeated in this country by 
critics who desire to lead the tastes of their countrymen. 
Herr Bandmann, the German actor at the Lyceum Theatre, 
was the happy means of varying the speeches of the evening 
with the expression of an opinion which, whether wrong or 
right, is at least something that one can talk about, and not 
simply an affair of gewgaw and spangles. 

To this gentleman was assigned the task of responding to 
the toast of “ The Drama,” and of course he did not go very 
far before he came to the inevitable Shakespeare. What he 
said with respect to our first of poets must be given in his own 
words, as we find them reported in the morning papers ; for it 
would be a pity to run any risk of either heightening or 
diminishing so noteworthy a declaration. “It was a fact,” 
said Herr Bandmann, “that Shakespeare was much more 
acted in Germany than Schiller or Goethe. The Germans, in 
fact, claimed Shakespeare quite as much as did the British 
nation, and one of the German lyric poets asserted that by 
right Shakespeare belonged to Germany alone, because, when 
Shakespeare’s genius was sent from heaven to earth, its desti- 
nation was Germany, but the wind blowing westwardly it rested 
in England. For himself, he cared little where Shakespeare 
was born; he belonged to the world, and his plays were acted 
and appreciated in every civilized nation.” Considering that 
Herr Bandmann was speaking in England to an audience of 
Englishmen, it must have required some audacity to assure his 
hearers that after all the credit of having produced Shakespeare 
belongs not to England, but to Germany. Conceive a parallel 
case happening in any other country. Fancy an Englishman 
getting up in Paris, and telling a company of Frenchmen— 
and that without apology, or even explanation—that Moliére 
really belonged to England, and was not, properly speaking, a 
Frenchman at all. Fancy a Frenchman assuring a German 
audience that they have no claim to Goethe, who, in a meta- 
physical sense, could have been produced by no country but 
France. Fancy a Spaniard pooh-poohing before a meeting of 
Florentines the idea of Italy having any title to the glory of 
Dante, and declaring that, in the nature of things, he could 
only be a Spaniard; or, per contra, imagine an Italian telling 
a number of Spaniards that Cervantes belonged wholly and 
absolutely to the literature of Italy. No doubt it is difficult 
to conceive any one of the cases supposed ; but, granting them 
to happen, we may be very sure that the assumption would 
in each instance be repudiated with a vehemence not unallied 
to indignation. We do not find that Herr Bandmann’s re- 
marks were received with so much as an ejaculatory “ Oh!” 
such as members of Parliament occasionally throw at one 
another. The Lyceum “ star,” however, probably knew well 
enough that in such matters we English are the most good- 
natured people in the world. We are always ready to let 
any one get up, and depreciate us to any extent he likes. 
We have taken no end of snubbing from all sorts of quarters, 
and it was therefore, perhaps, not assuming very much to 
suppose that we should be quite willing to hear a gentleman 
from Germany hint that we are too dull a people to have 
fathered such a genius as Shakespeare’s, which could only have 
arisen among the pure Teutonic race. It is true that Herr 
Bandmann, feeling his way with unnecessary caution consider- 
ing that he was only addressing a set of English varlets, stated 
at first that his countrymen ony claimed Shakespeare “ quite 
as much as the British nation ;” but he immediately proceeded 
to quote from some anonymous writer that highly transcen- 
dental bit asserting the innate impossibility of Shakespeare 
being anything but a German. Had a parallel speech been 
made in any country but England, the speaker could hardly 
have escaped the charge of impertinence, unless by accepting 
that of stupidity. But doubtless Herr Bandmann was well 
aware of what he was about, and the event showed he did not 
miscaleulate. We have been German-ridden for generations, 
and seem rather to like it, Let any one from the“ Vaterland” 
who wishes to. show his skill mount boldly, and apply whip 
and spur at disexetion. “He shall find us very quiet jades 
indeed. , 





The observations of Herr Bandmann would be of little im- 
portance if they began and ended in themselves. But they 
simply repeat a feeling which has been long prevalent in Ger- 
many, and which is from time to time reflected on English 
literature in various ways. Preposterous and even monstrous 
though it be, the Germans have actually persuaded themselves, 
and are endeavouring to persuade others, that they have a sort 
of supreme claim to Shakespeare, on the score of their critics 
having devoted a large amount of study to our poet, and pro- 
duced a number of theories, more or less fantastic, about his 
genius and his “ inner life,” his psychology and his metaphysics. 
No Englishman can feel otherwise than proud that a foreign 
nation should have taken so prolonged and in many respects 
so intelligent an interest in the chief glory of our literature; 
nor will any candid reader deny that the greater depth and 
breadth of German criticism has helped to deliver us from the 
formality and verbal hair-splitting of the Johnsonian school. 
But it is certainly no unmixed service that the Germans have 
rendered us in this respect. If they have taught us to regard 
Shakespeare from a larger point of view, they have also infected 
our Shakespearian criticism with a shallow and babbling 
“ transcendentalism ” which is unendurable. There is no greater 
proof of the extraordinary greatness of Shakespeare than that 
he should have been able to stand up against the flood of non- 
sense, from Teutonic sources, which has been poured out around 


| him during the last fifty or sixty years by philosophers of “ the 














Absolute,” who are for discovering in him meanings which he 
never dreamt, systems which he would have repudiated, and a 
degree of perfection, both literary and personal, which is nothing 
less than an outrage against the modesty of nature. The cha- 
racteristics of this school of criticism were well described by 
Leigh Hunt in some verses in which he said :— 


** Would you make blazes 
Of ultra-reflectiveness, 
Get a few phrases 
Of ob- and sub- jectiveness. 
* * * * 
“ Rave of swsthetics,— 
Profundity,—purity ; 
Daman the dull critics, 
And die of obscurity.” 


It is almost incredible that a mind so healthy and daylight as 
Shakespeare’s should have been made the subject of such 
sickening and moony gibbering as that of some German idealists 
and their English imitators. Yet this is not more absurdly 
inappropriate than the attempt to make out that Shakespeare’s 
genius was essentially German. One can hardly conceive any 
thing more distinctly anti-German. In its sentiment, its 
sympathies, and its perfection of form, it was Italian, or classic 
through Italian channels. In other respects it was English, 
which we beg leave to say is not another word for German. 
The loftiest attributes of genius are doubtless superior to 
national distinctions; yet it is also true that the noblest 
writers are racy of the soil that bred them. Let us be clearly 
understood to disavow most thoroughly the national egotism of 
supposing that no country but England could have produced 
a man so great as Shakespeare: nevertheless we do assert 
that only in England could Shakespeare, as Shakespeare was, 
have been formed and nurtured. 








ROMANCE IN ABYSSINIA. 


E are glad to know, that when it was resolved to give 

our troops a holiday in Abyssinia, some, at least, of 

the officers prepared for the occasion as they would for a holiday 
elsewhere. Even the most sedate of elderly gentlemen, who 
are besought by their wives and daughters to go through 
Switzerland for a month in the autumn, generally provide 
themselves with a breech-loader and fly-rod in case of accident ; 
and it was not to be imagined that the expert shots and fisher- 
men who suddenly found themselves orderéd off to such fresh 
ground as Abyssinia, would forget to take with them the 
means of enjoying themselves. Hitherto we have had no very 
remarkable account of their doings. The special correspondents 
of the newspapers seem desirous to impress the British public 
with the extreme arduousness of the campaign, and merely 
succeed in puzzling us with details of internal camp arrange- 
ments in which no human being can possibly be interested. 
Now and then one of these gentlemen has said something in 
a vague way about the shooting parties which have been 
scouring the mountains; but he has immediately become silent 
again, as though he were disclosing a secret, and-as if it were 
improper that the British public should know that the young 
gentlemen to whom it gave a holiday were obtaining appro- 
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priate amusement. This unnecessary silence, however, has 
been broken in a startling manner by one of the sportsmen 
themselves. A gentleman who signs himself, “Surgeon Abys- 
sinia Field Force,” seems to have been struck with the dulness 
of the accounts periodically sent home from Abyssinia. He 
appears to have resolved to mend this state of matters by 
writing a bit of special correspondence ; and he has accordingly 
succeeded, in the columns of the Field, in producing a piece of 
narrative which is about as dramatic and remarkable as it 
well could be. Ofcourse, we give entire credence to every state- 
ment he makes; and our only wonder is, that the professional 
correspondents, with such rich opportunities around them, 
should hitherto have sent us the meagre and spiritless contri- 
butions we have read in the papers. We trust that they will 
obtain a glimpse of what this surgeon has written, and amend 
their ways; then we may hope to have our daily reading 
enlivened by the history of some such brilliant deeds as those 
we now propose to recapitulate. 

On a beautiful morning in early spring—the particular date 
is not given—our hero went forth into the jungle. His inten- 
tion was to “ bag a lion.” He was accompanied by a Shohoe 
guide, a dhoolywallah, and a soldier. The soldier soon became 
disabled by scrambling through the jungle and among the 
rocks ; and so we find him speedily dismissed from the narra- 
tive—much to the hero’s regret, doubtless, for otherwise he 
would have had the invaluable testimony of a European to the 
truth of his account. Presently our surgeon came across the 
fresh spoor of some elephants—a sufficiently remarkable dis- 
covery, for nobody, as he himself tells us, had ever heard of the 
existence of elephants in that part of the country. But adven- 
tures are to the adventurous; and so our hero followed the 
track “up the most precipitous and rugged passes imaginable.” 
According to his account, Abyssinian elephants have the pre- 
cision of foot and dexterity of the wild goat or the chamois. 
He describes the “ wonderful, almost perpendicular” places 
they pass; and maintains that “their tracks over the edge of 
the rocks on the watershed of many of the hills were positively 
not more than twenty-four inches broad, with a sheer precipice 
falling eighty or a hundred feet below.” At length he came in 
sight of five huge elephants, browsing on the edge of a very 
high hill. He stalked them, and actually got within ten yards 
of the nearest elephant without being seen. When the elephant 
did perceive our hero, he “stamped his foot in anger;” 
but of what avail was that? “I sent a bullet smashing 
through his head, and dropped him instantly.” Thus 
was number one disposed of; number two was a more 
unmanageable brute. This one, when the rest of the herd had 
taken alarm, rushed past our hero, who sent two bullets through 
his shoulder. “ He kept on until a third bullet from my little 
Mortimer (Enfield bore) brought him up, having smashed his 
shoulder to atoms. He now saw where I was, and charged 
straight at me, but could not manage to get up the incline 
with his fractured leg.” Number three appears on the scene 
in a more exciting manner; but our hero leaves us in some 
doubt as to his actual position, The herd were first on the 
edge of a high hill and he ten yards from the nearest of them, 
which he shot. He now represents the dead elephant as being 
on the opposite side of a ravine, which the Shohoe guide crosses 
in order to look at the animal. “In his delight at seeing the 
huge beast down, he commenced a wild war-dance around the 
body, calling it all sorts of endearing epithets, in the middle of 
which his divertissement was suddenly stopped by an old bull 
elephant charging at him from above, through every obstacle, 
like a racehorse.” ‘The Shohoe screamed for help and “ran 
straight towards ” his master, so that he must have crossed 
the ravine; and, in passing our hero, the man by accident 
dealt him a blow on the head with the rifle which nearly 
knocked him senseless over the precipice. Indeed, the elephant 
was within five yards of him (had it also rushed straight across 
the ravine, or made a clear jump of it ?) when our incomparable 
hero sent a bullet through its head “and dropped him dead 
within three paces of where I was standing. He fell over into 
the ravine below with an awful crash ;” but we are not told 
whether this was the same ravine across which the Shohoe and 
the elephant had just ran. 

This was pretty well for a few minutes’ sport; but it was 
nothing to what followed. Elephant number four comes 
tearing down upon our hero from a different direction, “ blowing 
and trumpeting hideously.” At twenty-five paces a bullet was 
sent into the elephant’s head; and then another, which made 
him swerve for a moment. Now our hero’s stock of firearms 
—which our readers will consider to have been somewhat 
extensive—had all been discharged; the last rifle having been 
carried off by the Shohoe, who, in his fright, had scrambled up 
to some rocks overhead, With an enraged elephant before 





him, and without a weapon, what was our gallant surgeon to 
do? He looked up; the rifle was flung to him from above; he 
“ caught it in the air as it fell, and gave the elephant a No. 12 
through the shoulder, which disabled him.” Here, therefore, is 
a trial for those who think themselves qualified sportsmen. 
Could they catch a loaded rifle thrown to them from the edge 
of a hill, and straightway fire it? Our hero gave this elephant 
another bullet, on which he rolled over; thus making the third 
elephant lying dead at his feet, while one, severely wounded, 
was supposed to be inthe neighbourhood. Well might our hero 
exult in casting a proud glance over these gigantic trophies of 
his skill. Well might he say that, on returning to camp, every 
one was astonished at his success. Unfortunately, we learn 
that the sun and the blow combined had slightly affected his 
head; and that, at the moment of writing, he was not well 
enough to go out and bring in the tusks. We presume that he 
employed his hours of confinement in compiling this narrative 
for the Field—a standing challenge to all newspaper corre- 
spondents. Some years ago there were two journals in the 
south of Scotland who systematically enlivened the dull season 
by trying to cut out each other’s big gooseberry by describing 
one twice as big. At the end of the paragraph, the usual 
inquiry was, “ What does our contemporary say to this?” 
We recommend any journal wishing to enter into a similar con- 
test to employ the ‘above sharp-shooter as soon as possible. 
His latest effort in special correspondence we consider to be 
quite unapproachable. 








THE LITERATURE OF PATRIOTISM. 


COLLECTION of patriotic songs, for the use of the army, 
navy, and volunteers, has just been published by the 
Messrs. Novello & Co. The general reflection which these suggest 
is that it is a pity patriotism should not be able to express itself 
a little less incoherently. All the other sentiments have been 
celebrated in the most graceful and musical words which the 
wit of man could devise; and patriotism, which is generally 
considered to be the grandest of the sentiments, alone is left 
out in the cold. How is it that English song-writers have 
written so well about love and wine, and have written so 
absurdly about devotion to one’s country? The only tolerable 
patriotic song we possess, ‘‘ Ye Mariners of England,” has been 
given us by a Scotchman; our own patriotic songs are remark- 
able chiefly for bombast and bad grammar. It is almost 
impossible, however, to speak plainly of such matters without 
shocking the feelings of those who have been educated to credit 
the words of these songs with the emotion awakened by their 
music. With good music, people will tolerate the most absurd 
words. There are several songs which Robert Burns wrote and 
published when the fire of his genius was almost spent, which, 
could we but disassociate them from the plaintive and touching 
rausic to which they are set, we should recognise to be but 
feeble and commonplace, the mere echoes of the “lyrical cry” 
of his prime. It is probable, therefore, that when a large 
company of English men and women stand up and sing the 
National Anthem, their voices drowned by the roar of a large 
organ, and their hearts filled with a vague loyal enthusiagm, 
they have little notion that they are shouting a string of 
unintelligible nonsense. It is true we do not sing now that 
rather comic verse :— 
*¢O Lord our God arise, 
Scatter her enemies, 
And make them fall. 
Confound their politics ; 
Frustrate their knavish tricks ; 
On Thee our hopes we fix. 
God save us all!” 
—a verse which might force one involuntarily to repeat the 
last line in looking at its absurdity. Weskip this stanza, and 
proceed to say,— 
‘* May she defend our laws, 
And ever give us cause 
To sing with heart and voice, 
God save the Queen !”— 
a prayer the rhymes in which are on a par with the novelty 
of the expressions throughout. In the present little book the 
editor, Mr. James Tilleard, has added a couple of verses to the 
National Anthem, which are quite up to the level of patriotic 
songs. The last one, however, seems to contain an awkward 


non sequitur. 
‘ See all her people throng, 

To form a rampart strong 
Round our loved Queen ; 

And should a foe draw near, 

Then all the world shall hear 

Rise from our land the cheer, 
God save the Queen!” 
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Under these circumstances, we fancy the world would be dis- 
appointed if a cheer were to be the only exhibition of our 
patriotism ; and might advise us to save our breath for a better 
purpose. In the mean time, some one might, with propriety, 
translate for us the “ Heil dir im Siegerskranz” of the 
Prussians, which is sung to the same air, and is not quite so 
feeble, as our National Anthem. 

But “ God save the Queen” is a mild specimen of the 
idiotey which pervades our patriotic songs. In the collection of 
which we speak, we meet next with a song called “ The Island ;” 
the music by Weber, the words by Mr. F. T. Palgrave. The 
latter are sufficiently remarkable, beginning— 


‘© When Britain first 
From ocean burst, 
They hailed her the Queen of the Sea.” 


The poet does not inform us who hailed her when she performed 
the obstetric operation of bursting from the sea. Were the 
Beifrauen the angels of whom Thomson wrote, who were sup- 
posed to sing the refrain— 


** Rule Britannia! Britannia rules the waves! 
Britons never shall be slaves ”’ ? 


We should have thought that Mr. Palgrave would have shrunk 
from angels who sang with so slight a faculty for rhythm, and 
with such an absolute want of prophetic vision. Mr. Palgrave, 
however, speedily forsakes them, and finishes thus :— 


** Star of the sea, 
We follow thee. 
We follow thy flag o’er the world ; 
Where’er the sun 
His path can run, 
The light of thy banner’s unfurled.” 


Why a star should have a flag, by what means the sun “can 
run”’ his path, and how a light may be unfurled, are a few of 
the conundrums which we expect to meet in patriotic poetry. 
Another of Mr. Palgrave’s efforts is a choral march called 
“ Wellington,” which begins —“ Lond, louder blow the 
trumpets: who rides o’er the lea?” It is not Childe Morris 
who is represented as “ riding o’er the lea,” but the late Duke; 
and the chorus, which is supposed to welcome him, ends in a 
strain which, were he now alive and ou any lea whatever, 
would inevitably remind him, by its rhymes, of Bow Bells :— 


“ Yuheirasasa: shout his praises afar : 
The hero of heroes, we hail him: hurrah!” 


Mr. Tilleard now affords us some relief by forsaking contem- 
porary efforts, and we find ourselves confronted by the British 
Grenadiers. This is not a bad song, though one is terribly 
puzzled to account for the constant introduction of the “tow, 
row, row, row, row, row, row, row,” and the importance placed 
by the poet on that unknown quantity. “ Bonnie Dundee,” 
as every one knows, is a capital song; full of rough and joyous 
vigour; atrue soldier-ballad. ‘“ Ye Mariners of England” has 
always been placed at the head of our patriotic songs; but 
how far it overshadows these can only be estimated by one 
who sits down in cold blood and tries to judge of the songs as 
apart from the music through which we ordinarily know them. 
The only song which it approaches is “ Rule Britannia;” and 
if we could dismiss for a moment all recollections of Dr. Arne’s 
spirit-stirring melody, we should find Thomson’s lines very 
tame and conventional. Britain arises from an “ azure main ;” 
the Muses “ repair” to her “ happy coast;” and she is to pos- 
seas every shore which the “ subject main ” circles. In one verse 
our Proteus-like country appears in three distinct metaphors. 
Campbell’s ballad, on the other hand, is consistently through- 
out the song of a maritime nation. Mr. Palgrave has also 
tried his hand, in this collection, at a sea song; and celebrates, 
with the usual Cockney rhymes, the battle of Trafalgar. The 
first couplet— 
** We sing the glorious morning 
When France and Spain, at dawning.” 


is quite sufficient for the sensitive reader. A more stirring 
sea piece is the translation of the Danish national song, which 
Mr. Tilleard here gives, beginning— 


“ King Curistian stood beside the mast 
In war’s dense night; 
His broadsword smote with stroke so vast, 
Through Gothic helm and head it past ; 
Then sank each hostile stern and mast, 
In war's dense night. 
Fly, fly, they cry on every hand, 
’Gainst Denmark’s Curistian who can stand 
In fight ?” 


On the whole, however, the literature of patriotism is dull 
reading. There seems to be a difficulty in reflecting an emo- 








tion which only some men are capable of feeling keenly ; and 
the effort to simulate the emotion by one who has not expe- 
rienced it produces the most lamentable commonplace. Fortu- 
nately, our patriotism can always seck refuge in music. If we 
have no electric “ Marseillaise,’”’ we have, at least, a number of 
fine and thrilling melodies. It is worthy of remark, neverthe- 
less, that of the eighteen patriotic airs here offered to the army, 
navy, and volunteers of England, twelve are not English ; the 
majority of the twelve being German. 








GOOD FRIDAY AT SYDENHAM. 


HAT almost extinct personage known as the student of 
human nature would have found a curious province for his 
researches in the Crystal Palace on Good Friday. It is a great 
wonder that his successors, the gentlemen who “do” places, 


| men, women, and things for the newspapers, did not also seize 


the occasion, instead of limiting their journals to a dry report 
of the numbers of the holiday-makers, and a short record of 
the delights with which they were entertained. No doubt the 
Company think they deserve the thanks of the people on read- 
ing the encomiums passed on their show, but we are inclined 
to suspect that they ought to be ashamed of it. First of all, 
they promised the whole fun of the fair for one splendid shilling. 
Any of their guests whose resources for the day might be 
measured by this standard, would find themselves badly off 
indeed for amusement. There were various kinds of mean 
shifts and contrivances to get as much as possible out of the 
visitors. The concert, for instance, was so managed that every 
one who did not pay an additional shilling was simply barricaded 
out of sight, and almost out of hearing of it, and to listen to it 
with comfort (if comfort is to be derived from the “ Dead March” 
played twice by the Guards’ band, and vocal performances of 
an equally depressing character), you had to give half a crown 
for a seat. To be sure, there were the pictures, the monkeys, 
the beautiful models of savages, and the other standing dishes 
of the place within reach; but when you had exhausted those, 
what had you to fall back on? Being Good Friday, there 
were no Arabs or Christy Minstrels, and it cost twopence to 
look at the Blue Horse who has no hair, and is quite alive. 
It appears that a blue horse is not a canonical infringement of 
the festival. Neither does it seem is hatching chickens by 
steam (another twopence). The tower, from which seven 
counties can be seen in fine weather, can only be ascended 
by depositing a penny at the entrance, but perhaps taking 
the wear and tear of the view into account, the Company felt 
justified in this charge. It may be said, why go in for expen- 
sive luxuries when the grounds are before you? Well, it is 
difficult to resist the temptations which are provided by good 
taste for the people. Who could refrain from an outlay for a 
peep into “ the magic mirror in which persons of both sexes 
may obtain a glance of their future partners in life’? And 
then the swings and the merry-go-rounds! The latter are 
worked by steam, and supply their own music to the ladies 
and gentlemen who are whisked on a wild career (threepence), 
and may have refreshment on the spot out of astone jar. The 
music attached to this equipage does not come within the 
ecclesiastical restrictions to which the tunes inside the building 
and Mr. Sims Reeves and Madame Rudersdorf were mostly 
confined. The Company should look to this, and also to the 
man or woman who plays “Il Bacio” on the piano during the 
progress of a large zoetrope (sixpence). It destroys the fitness 
of things; but to return to the open air. A puzzle to persons 
who are not accustomed to visit such gatherings as this we 
refer to, is the absence of that abstraction called the “ people” 
in the political sense—Beales’s people, Mr. Harrison’s people, 
Mr. Gladstone’s “flesh and blood.” They despise all public 
amusements, save meetings and processions. They certainly 
were not at the Crystal Palace on Friday. The vast majority 
of the assemblage consisted of very young men and very young 
women from shops. For them were the “ circumnavigators,” 
the make-believe horses, and the other games. There was also 
their own peculiar game of kiss-in-the-ring. The Company 
made no charge for this. Seeing this recreation for the first 
time, it strikes an observer that it is a trifle dull for both 
parties. It is evidently considered de rigewr on the occasion, 
and the ladies audibly remind each other and their swains of 
the duty expected. Most of the gentlemen walk into the circle 
(criesof “ Bravo’Arry” resound from the spectators) with nervous 
faces, and as if they were going to box; the women, on the 
other hand, whether undergoing the ceremony in the style 
demure, the style sang-froid, or the style audacious, seem to 
the manner- born, and march off when it is over with an air of 
virtue and triumph. The thing seems innocent enough, and 
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no doubt is, when performed as on the stage. So is having | material nature we shall still find that he has not been created 
your weight taken, and refreshing yourself afterwards with a | 
shock from a strong battery, both Good Friday amusements at | 


Sydenham. 
Touching refreshments, it is possible that the people who 
regale themselves on a slice of ham and the leg or wing of a 
chicken, for two shillings, pay too much. There was a “ shil- 
ling tea” extensively placarded ; but if it was composed upon 
the same liberal principles by which the magnificent palace, 
its concert, &c., were thrown open for the same sum, the pro- 
moters did not lose through generosity. Is it not a little 
shabby to try and make this big haul on very thin resources 
upon Good Friday? It was impossible not to feel for the 
tired and patient creatures who stood for hours trying to 
catch the music, and getting nothing but drum for their 
pains, except, indeed, when the trombone brayed in the 
“Dead March.” Then, if the more respectable exhibitions are 
not fit for Good Friday, why the Blue Horse, the hatching 
chickens by steam, and the Giant (a shilling for the giant; 
but we are not sure if there were orchestra expenses con- 
nected with him and included; we suppose on Good Friday he 
only came out in a non-official capacity with a dwarf under 
each arm)? Bad as our tastes are said to be, they cannot be 
as low as the Blue Horse pitch. Besides, the men and women 
—boys and girls rather—who came to enjoy themselves at 
Sydenham were manifestly capable of appreciating quite a 
different class of entertainments. This was proved by the way 
in which they crushed and crowded to the most lugubrious con- 
cert that was ever set down ina programme. They encored the 
various dirges and other harmonious obsequies with a thorough 
relish ; they paid their additional shillings with a cheerful- 
ness very creditable under the circumstances. Indeed, the 
temper and conduct of this vast crowd was wonderful. In 
the hideous uproar and confusion caused by the over-taxed 
railway service, in the contact with each other through the 
long hours, after being subjected to half a dozen dead marches, 
they neither fought nor got drunk nor cursed, as Mr. Lowe 
might have thought. But in reality, as we said before, they 
were not the ‘‘ people.” They were of a class of which political 
science has of yet taken no cognizance. London shopboys and 
London grisettes are not a bit of use for speeches, but they are 
significant types for all that. ‘They amused themselves freshly 
and heartily on Good Friday, despite the chilling bill of fare 
put before them. If they made love to each other a little more 
demonstratively than is considered polite in society, one gets 
accustomed to it in an hour or so, and you are not astonished 
at anything by the time you have your hat smashed in trying 
to catch a train. The ladies do not take dragons with them, 
except in a very few cases, and even then the dragons were 
easily cast off, and might be seen browsing quietly in corners 
while their charges were listening to the H-less compliments of 
their admirers. The tower is a place where the dragons were 
set at nought. Few old women would be equal to the thousand 
and one steps leading to the summit of that luxurious edifice. 
Still there is evidently not so much mischief from this inter- 
course as might be expected. West-end mothers might profit 
something from a Good Friday visit to the Crystal Palace, and 
their daughters might learn a little coquetry from milliners. 








ANGLERS’ COMPANIONS. 


\HERE are many sorts of anglers’ companions ; some useful, 
some harmless, and some decidedly objectionable. We 

do not desire to say anything with reference to those “ com- 
panions ” which take the form of neatly-got-up volumes, where, 
through the medium of a dialogue, in which the liveliness is 
somewhat forced, Piscator displays a vast acquaintance with 
natural history generally and the habits of trout and grayling 
in particular, and an intense admiration for the beauties of 
nature and the charms of a country life, whilst the person 
addressed affords an excellent example of all that a discreet 
listener should be. We now have to deal with those human com- 
panions who thrust their society upon the angler; and even 
these are capable of division into the comparatively unobjec- 
tionable and the positively hideous. The Thames waterman, 
in addition to his uses, has certain characteristics which mark 
him out from the rest of humanity and entitle him to every 
consideration. He can lie upon all subjects piscatorial with a 
confidence that never fails to secure the admiration of less ex- 
perienced craftsmen. His imagination, owing largely, no doubt, 
to its concentration on a particular subject, attains to unap- 
proachable flights upon the dimensions of chub, roach, and dace. 
If we leave the mind of the waterman and descend to his more 
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in vain. His general bearing would instruct a sloth as to what 
true repose is; and the luncheon of which he partakes affords 
conclusive evidence of the marvellous capacity of the human 
stomach for beer. When, however, the angler leaves behind 
him the slow Thames, the punt, with its mid-day lunch, the 
tobacco pipe, the blazing sun overhead, and the continual 
baiting with the gentles, and equally incessant bobbing of cork 
floats, and takes his place by a whirling trout-stream, he will 
realize how thoroughly out of place, there, would be his beer- 
drinking punt-man and companion of the Thames; and he will 
learn that angling, to be really enjoyed, requires solitude. Let 
us suppose a man fresh from the bustle and dust of London, 
with every thought of his business or profession left hundreds 
of miles behind him, and who revels in the new sense of free- 
dom which has laid complete hold upon every faculty. If he 
is a wise man, or an experienced angler, he avoids companion- 
ship, enjoys Nature in all her solitude, and, if he thinks at all 
of his fellow-beings, it is only to wish that they may give him 
as wide a berth as possible. 

Imagine the day to be such a one as anglers love—a day in 
spring or autumn, with a dull warm sky overhead, a strong 
south-westerly breeze raising a pleasant ripple upon the water, 
and just as much discolouration in the stream as leaves the 
fish with a decent appetite, and not much room to be fastidious. 
You take your place by a deep pool, at the point where a 
pleasant little rapid turns gently into it, and you are as confident 
as that the sun does not then shine that there are trout there, 
rolling about waiting for nature’s food and your artificial fare. 
You know that there is a fellow down there of about two or 
three pounds weight, poised in mid water, waiting for what luck 
or the stream may bring, and ready for anything from a palmer 
fly toa lobworm. You are determined to have something te 
say to him; and so fix your eyes upon the spot, while your 
ears are filled with the falling stream, the distant cawing of the 
rooks, the lowing of the cows, or some other of those peaceful 
signs which nature puts forth to teach you what true hap- 
piness is. You make your cast, dropping your tail-fly just 
over the nose of your victim, expecting to feel that throb and 
hear that plash so pleasant to the heart and ears of the fisher- 
man, and to enter upon one of those never-forgotten struggles 
which, conducted with discretion, will end in your fish lying 
drowned and helpless on the top of the water, to be quietly 
lodged in the safety of your landing-net, or the still greater 
security of your basket. Instead of so charming a result, you 
may throw until your arm aches, and rise nothing better than 
one of those pretty but mischievous and miserably small 
samlets, who attempt to dine off good things intended for 
their larger brethren of the deep, who would willingly dine 
off them; and whilst you are at a loss to understand 
the turn that affairs have taken, you are aroused to find 
that you are still within the regions of civilization, and to hear 
the polite inquiries of a rustic personage, who has posted him- 
self just over your piece of water, intending to admire your 
sport, and succeeding in spoiling it. There is no earthly use in 
your telling such a fiend in human form as this that you feel 
no interest in him, and that he can best evince his liking for 
you by taking himself off; your pool is utterly spoiled for half 
an hour at least, and if you happen to be a person whose morals 
and conversation have not been looked to carefully ia early youth 
and manhood, you go off swearing in search of fresh fields, more 
out of the world and further from your own species; and you 
may consider yourself fortunate if the temporary destroyer of 
your temper does not politely insist upon accompanying you to 
where he “saw a salmon.” ‘The angler’s companion, however, 
assumes his most formidable aspect when he takes the form of 
what the old song describes as “ the poor little fisherman’s boy 
who is far away from home.” The fisherman’s boy, who is a 
thorn in the side of most anglers, is a boy who is continually 
straying far away from home, bat to the illfortune of his own 
connections and of all persons with whom he has anything to 
do, never gets lost, but always turns up again like the very bad 
coin he is. This boy is invariably to be found in large quan- 
tities at all fishing-stations, and at some early period in his 
existence it has happened, to his good fortune and the misery 
of that generation of anglers, that some lazy or inexperienced 
person has permitted him to shoulder a fishing-basket and take 
charge of a landing-net. Henceforth the young scamp regards 
himself as an indispensable adjunct to every one engaged in the 
gentle craft. His views of education, at no time very definite, 
are permanently abandoned, he ties two or three pieces of 
wood together and dignifies the result by the name of 
a fishing-rod, he puts round his cap the half of a casting-line, 
whose existence should long since have come to a close and 
whose days now are numbered, and to this he adds two or three 
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of those singular productions sold, with flour and treacle, at the 
village shop, under the name of trout-flies, and evidently pro- 
duced not by human fingers but by machinery. Thus accoutred, 
and sometimes—when he assumes a still more objectionable 
shape—accompanied by a half-starved cnr dog or two, he 
presses his services upon you, less, be it said, in justice to him, 
with the desire or prospect of pecuniary advancements than of 
idling away his time and entertaining you with his conversation. 
The worst part of itis that you cannot get rid of him by telling 
him to go about his business. He simply exercises that liberty 
of a British subject which Magna Charta has secured to him, 
and strolls along the river on his own account, sending his dogs 
into the water, exercising all the privileges which the constitu- 
tion of his country places at his disposal, and displaying the 
strong common sense with which his coantrymen are credited 
by keeping out of the way of a cuffing, and never despairing 
that his services may sooner or later be called into requisition. 
These are some of the disadvantages which rob the angler’s 
pastime of half its delights ; but, after all, we must remember 
that the world contains other people besides ourselves, and that 
we must submit to their presence even although they do some- 
times rob us of our enjoyment in the hideous forms of “anglers’ 
companions.” 








A RETROSPECT. 
By tae Srment MemsBer. 


BRIEF glance at the debates during the pre-Kaster 

session will show how little routine and official business 

has hitherto been done. If we also enumerate some of the 

legislative measures proper to the present session, we shall be 

in a position to measure the difficulties which Mr. Gladstone 

will encounter in passing his resolutions on the Irish Church 
during the existing session. 

Parliament reassembled on Thursday, the 13th of February, 
and adjourned for the Easter holidays on Friday, the 3rd of 
April. During this sitting of seven weeks, three separate 
events combined to throw the Government business into arrear. 
On Tuesday, the 25th, Lord Stanley announced the resignation 
of his father, and the fact that Mr. Disraeli was engaged in 
forming an Administration. The House of Commons there- 
upon adjourned until the Friday following, and then a further 
adjournment until the following Thursday, March 5, was reluc- 
tantly conceded by the Opposition leader. A day having been 
given to Mr. Maguire for his motion on the condition of Ireland, 
legislative business was next suspended from Tuesday, March 10, 
until Monday, March 16, for the adjourned debate. On Monday, 
March 30, Mr, Gladstone moved the House into Committee on 
the Irish Church, and another week was occupied in this 
debate. The first delay of ten days was unavoidable, and no 
one will say that the fortnight employed in discussing the 
causes of Irish discontent and the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church was misused. Yet the fact remains that three 
weeks have been occupied in Ministerial arrangements and 
Irish discussions unconnected with Government business. 

The first Government measure was a Bill for the Prevention 
of Corrupt Practices at Elections. It was a failure, and so 
unacceptable to the House, owing to the refusal of the judges 
to undertake the duties sought to be imposed upon them, aud 
the unsatisfactory character of the tribunal proposed to be set 
up, that it was virtually withdrawn. It was subsequently 
amended by the constitution of a new tribunal, consisting of 
two extra judges of the superior courts, who are to try election 
petitions on the spot. The Bill was then read a second time, 
and the House afterwards went into Committee formally upon 
it, when the Premier was understood to »romise analogous Bills 
for Scotland and Ireland. 

The Reform Bill (Scotland) was introduced and read a first 


the 10th of March, when its further progress was stopped, to 
allow of progress being made with the Irish Reform Bill. 
That measure was introduced on the 19th of March. It has 
yet to be read a second time, and both the Scotch and Irish 
Bills must undergo considerable discussion in Committee, and 
possibly on the third reading. 

The compound householder was heard of on the first night 
after the Christmas recess. His situation in Parliamentary 
boroughs was noticed by the Boundary Commissioners in their 
report, and the Government were considering how he should be 
dealt with in regard to his electoral duties and privileges when 
the matter was taken out of their hands by Mr. Ayrton, who 
obtained a Select Committee to consider the subject. So great 
is the sense of hardship and the pressure put in many parishes 
upon persons who have hitherto been compounders, that a dis- 





——., 





position existed on the part of several members to carry the 
matter to a vote. Mr. Gladstone, while favourable to legisla- 
tion during the present session, recommended that the House 
should await the report of Mr. Ayrton’s Committee. That 
Committee have sat and taken evidence, and the subject being 
now in the hands of the House, it may be confidently predicted 
that this class of voters will, by legislation this session, be 
allowed to exercise the franchise free from the inconveniences 
of which they complain. 

The farther suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland 
was agreed to, with little objection from Trish members, whose 
criticisms were principally reserved for the treatment of the 
prisoners imprisoned under it. 

The Compulsory Church Rates Abolition Bill of Mr. Gladstone 
encountered little opposition in the Lower House. There appeared 
to be a prospect that it would be read a second time in the Upper 
House before Easter, but Earl Russell, who has taken charge of 
it, consented to postpone the second reading until the first day 
after Easter (Thursday, April 23). Every true friend of the 
Church of England will rejoice that this measure is likely to be 
one of the legislative fruits of the present session. 

The Abyssinian expedition has provoked little debate, Before 
a fortnight had elapsed the Indian Secretary made the agreeable 
announcement that General Sir Robert Napier hoped that its 
objects would be attained during the present season. Nothing 
has since occurred to falsify this expectation, and the Premier 
twice on the same night stated that he had no reason to 
suppose the estimates for the expenses of the expedition would 
be exceeded. 

The Budget will be brought forward by the new Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on Thursday, April 23. A discussion on 
licenses caused Mr. Gladstone to remind a member that it was 
idle to talk just now of a remission of imposts; but Mr. Hardy 
has promised to bring in a Bill to regulate the London cabs, 
and it is generally expected that some remission of the heavy 
taxation to which they are exposed will form part of the 
financial arrangements of the year. 

The Sale of Liquors Sunday Bill was discussed with spirit, 
and then referred to a Committee upstairs. When they 
report it may safely be assumed that the House will be engaged 
in a desperate attempt to overtake the arrears of business, and 
that Mr. John Abel Smith, who has charge of the Bill, will 
admit that it would be hopeless to proceed with it. This 
belongs, moreover, to a class of measures which, mainly affect- 
ing the comfort and convenience of the working classes, will 
be properly remitted to a House of Commons elected by an 
increased number of working men. 

The army estimates were unusually late last year, owing to 
the Reform Bill, and the dissensions in the Derbyite Cabinet to 
which it led. It was the 7th of March before they were brought 
in by General Peel. This year it was the 23rd of March before 
the men and a sum of money on account were obtained by Sir 
John Pakington. The navy estimates had made similar pro- 
gress a day or two before. Some further progress was made 
with the army estimates on the 26th of March, but progress on 
the navy estimates was arrested by the Irish Church debate, 
and the lamented death of Lady Harriet Corry, wife of the 
First Lord. The Civil Serviceestimates have notyet been brought 
in, and votes on account will soon be required. The important 
duty of checking and controlling the public expenditure, is 
likely to be performed in a hurried and unsatisfactory manner 
this session, in consequence of the late period at which the 
estimates will come on for discussion, and the press of other 
business. 

The Mutiny Bill and the Marine Mutiny Bill passed both 
Houses, but not before Mr. Otway succeeded in wiping out the 
stain and disgrace of the punishment of flogging, which it 
seems has prevailed from time immemorial in the British army. 


; | In 1810 Colonel Wardle brought the subject of military flog- 
time on the 17th of February. It was read a second time on | s pe ps 


ging before Parliament. He detailed the case of a man who, 
being found guilty of speaking disrespectfully of his colonel, 
was sentenced to receive 1,000 lashes! When his punishment 
was inflicted he was so weak that he was obliged to be supported 
at the halberds, and, having received 200 lashes, was confined 
to the hospital, under the endurance of excruciating agony, 
from August to November, when he was offered the alternative 
of being taken out to be again mangled or to serve for life ina 
condemned regiment in the West Indies. Rather than expire 
under the lash, he chose the latter punishment. But of the 
whole House of Commons no member could be found to second 
Colonel Wardle’s motion for inquiry except the colonel of the 
regiment in which it had taken place. He was confident that 
no more had been done than was necessary to military dis- 
cipline. Mr. Cooke, who relates the story in his “ History of 
Party,” cites the case to exemplify the impunity with which 
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injustice may be committed under Tory administration; and 
adds :—“ Such an atrocity might have occurred under the 
Whigs, but that party would not have had the boldness to refuse 
an inquiry.” 

The Alabama claims led to an interesting debate, in which 
Lord Stanley made some liberal admissions, and hinted that a 
new point of departure had arisen which offered a hope of 
satisfactory negotiations. The moderate and generous temper 
of the House towards the United States was, at a later day, 
manifested in the debate on the question of the allegiance of 
British subjects naturalized abroad, and especially in the 
United States. Lord Stanley concurred in the opinion 
generally expressed that an attempt should be made to modify 
the law in both countries. He has directed our new Minister 
at Washington to intimate the willingness of the Foreign 
Office to meet the United States’ Goverment half way. It 
must be a very litigious and unreasonable Government indeed 
that could succeed in picking a quarrel with Lord Stanley. 

The House of Lords have two subjects before them which 
will in due time come down to the Lower House and put in 
their respective claims for consideration. The Ministerial 
Education Bill will be confronted with Mr. Bruce’s measure on 
elementary education, which introduces the element of compul- 
sion in a modified form. Mr. Samuelson has obtained a Select 
Committee to inquire into the provisions for giving instruction 
in theoretical and applied science to the working classes, and 
it may be that they will report before the Government Bill and 
that of Mr. Bruce come down from the Select Committee to 
which, after debate, they will probably be referred. Something 
will be gained by the appointment of the proposed Minister of 
Education. 

The Lord Chancellor’s Bankruptcy Bills have been read a 
second time, and the House of Lords will be asked to go into 
Committee on the first day after the Easter recess. They will 
be usefully and ably discussed, and probably largely amended 
inthe House of Commons. The desire in commercial circles 
for a reform of the Bankruptcy Law is so wide and deep 
that great dissatisfaction would be felt if another session were 
allowed to pass without an attempt to improve it. 

The Government Bill to enable the Postmaster-General to 
acquire, work, and maintain electric telegraphs, is of great and 
pressing importance. It has not been read a second time, and 
will be stoutly opposed in Committee upstairs. The daily 
press, both metropolitan and provincial, are represented to be 
strongly in favour of the measure, and the Bill, it is hoped, 
will pass during the present session. 

The Boundary Bill must pass, in order to enable the present 
House of Commons to be dissolved early next year. Analogous 
provisions will be necessary for Scotland and Ireland. 

With allthese Bills, the Budget, and the Government esti- 
mates, to come before the House of Commons, it does not 
appear that much time will be left for the discussion of Mr. 
Gladstone’s resolutions on the Irish Church. So long as the 
Premier gives up the Government days for their discussion, 
progress may be expected to be made; but should the Opposi- 
tion leader be left to his chances as a private member, we may 
guess the kind of resistance that will be offered. Hints have 
indeed been thrown out that Mr. Gladstone will be met by 
Irish Orangemen and English Tories of Mr. Hardy’s “ No 
Surrender” school with amendments purposely intended to 
cause delay, and with speeches against time. That Bills and 
Resolutions may be talked out and got rid of by this means, 
several recent examples have shown. Only let it be distinctly 
understood that by this factious course—which may or may 
not succeed for the moment in averting the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church—several useful Government Bills, as well 
as others promoted by independent members, will be infallibly 
sacrificed. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





THE mouthpieces of the French Government are voluble with 
assurances of peace which assure no one. The Monitewr du 
Sotr declares that “the mutual relations between the great 
Powers continue to be of a pacific and cordial character. The 
different Cabinets are not, at the present moment, divided by 
any irritating discussion. The pessimist views entertained by 
Some journals are not founded upon correct information.” In 
the same strain spoke M. Baroche, Minister for Public Worship, 


when he laid the foundation-stone of a church at Rambouillet, | 


on Tuesday, insisting that the building of a church, being 
essentially a work of peace, would not have been undertaken 
by a prudent Government at a period when peace was not 





assured, or when war appeared imminent, or even probable. 
“The eagerness displayed by the Emperor to hasten the exeon- 
tion of the works is therefore an additional proof that he desires 
peace, and has no reason to believe in war. Yes, gentlemen, 
the Emperor desires peace—an honourable peace, worthy of a 
great nation.” Then he goes on to say that “France, con- 
fiding in her own strength, is prepared for all eventualities ; ” 
that “by the development of her military organization she does 
not seek war, and we are convinced that no one entertains any 
idea of declaring war against her.” Quite true; but so true 
that the declaration is suspicious. And why make so pointed 
the desire of the Emperor for “ peace—an honourable peace, 
worthy of a great nation?” Does not France enjoy such a 
peace already? It is the misfortune of Louis Napoleon’s 
Government that no one believes what it says. It has lied so 
often, that we suspect it most when it asseverates most strongly. 
People, especially his own subjects, read between the lines, 
and interpret the Emperor’s words by his acts. The pear may 
not be ripe just yet. But has he incurred the unpopularity 
of the Army Organization Bill for nothing ? 





Tue Italian Government has at last seen the wisdom of 
utilizing the superior advantages of Brindisi as a point of de- 
parture for the East, by encouraging travellers to frequent it 
for that purpose, It has made arrangements with the railway 
companies by which travellers entering Italy at Susa, and 
quitting it at Ancona or Brindisi, will be entitled to have 
their luggage carried through without any custom-house 
examination. The distance between Alexandria and Mar- 
seilles, and between Alexandria and Trieste, is twice as great 
as between Alexandria and Brindisi. Has the Italian Govern- 
ment been prevented hitherto from availing itself of this national 
advantage by the jealousy of France? Probably. Prior to 
the unification of Italy in 1860, there were two mail services 
daily to Italy. But since then they have been discontinued, 
and Monday evening’s mail from London is made to stop all 
Tuesday in Paris. The reason is obvious. The French Post- 
office endeavours to throw every obstruction in the way of 
sending the overland mail to India across the Peninsula over 
Susa and Brindisi. But if the Italian Government is true to 
itself, such manceuvres will not succeed, 





Count ARrivaBENE has brought the case of the Italian 
organ-boys before the Chamber at Florence, and the Italian 
Benevolent Society of Paris have since published a. report. 
relating to the trade in these boys, from which it appears that 
the Basilicata, one of the southernmost provinces of Italy, 
“blessed with the richest of soils and the most delightful of 
climates, but cursed with a slothful, lawless, and wretched 
population,” is the chief white slave-market, whose operations, 
it appears, have not diminished under the new regime. 
Hundreds of children of both sexes annually leave their villages, 
in parties of two to ten, “ each under the guidance and direction 
of persons who call themselves their parents or their masters, 
but who are literally slave-drivers, to whom the children are 
either sold outright, or hired by regular contracts, stipulating 
that they are let for a certain time for a sum paid down 
or for certain annual payments.” The children are kidnapped 
from their parents, and are no sooner out of their villages than 
they are forced to beg, for the benefit of their drivers. The 
report gives some dreadful details of their sufferings, the way in 
which both sexes are lodged together, and of the effects both 
moral and physical which their slavery entails upon them. 





Tux ballot is a great success in Greece. Mr. R. Arthur 
Arnold, in a letter to the Times, describes the voting at two 
polling-places which he has just visited at Athens. It appears 
from his account, first of all, that it is impossible that there 
should be any intimidation or that any one should be able to 
tell how the elector votes; and secondly, that the elections are 
conducted in the most orderly manner. The mode of voting is 
as follows :—Hach ballot-box bears the name of a candidate 5 
and upon one half, painted white, is written the word Yes, 
and on the other, painted black, the word “No. A olerk 
attends the elector with as many small bullets of lead as = 
are candidates, and hands him one bullet at each box. _ 
elector passes his arm up a funnel. about a foot in hae 
his hand arrives at a division in the box, when he —_ nt 
bullet into “ Yes ” or “ No,” according as he wishes to vo 
The boxes are sealed and are watched by @ rey na ‘ae 
pointed by each commune ; and when the poll a “es fo 
“ Ayes” and “Noes” are counted upon wooden frames, 
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holes sunk, like those of a bagatelle-board. The bullets are 
poured over this frame; and when all the holes are occupied, 
there is no doubt about the number so included. This is the 
best method of voting by ballot we have yet heard of; and if 
it succeeds in Greece, it may succeed anywhere. 





Tue impeachment of President Johnson appears to have 
fallen away as a source of public excitement. The pro- 
ceeding is not very dignified. On the 31st the Managers sub- 
mitted evidence to prove that General Thomas had formally 
demanded the office of Secretary of War. Upon this Chief 
Justice Chase gave a decision relative to the admissibility of 
evidence by the Impeachment Managers in the House of 
Representatives. Several Senators, appealing from this decision, 
denied Mr. Chase’s right to judicial powers during the trial; 
and upon a division the Senate sustained the Chief Justice by 
31 to 19 votes, and adopted a rule giving him power to direct 
all the forms and procedures of the trial, to rule on questions 
of evidence, and, at his option, to submit such questions to the 
Senate. On the day following evidence was tendered that 
General Thomas had threatened to use force to get possession 
of the War Office. But Mr. Stanberry objecting to this testi- 
mony on the ground that the threats of Thomas could not be 
evidence against Johnson, the Chief Justice very properly 
refused to admit it. The Senate, however, over-ruled his decision, 
and the evidence was most improperly received. 





GENERAL Burier’s speech is a subject of comment in the 
New York papers, and amusing descriptions are given of his 
style of delivery. One journal, the Times, says he may thank 
his stars that most of the American people will read it, and 
that few of them had the chance of listening to it. “The 
accounts given,” it says, “of his voice and manner are sufficient 
to explain why the Senate felt ‘itself compelled to stop him in 
the middle of his speech, and ‘adjourn for ten minutes. It could 
only have been the sternest sense of duty that kept the entire 
bodyfrom going crazy within a short time after he began to 
speak.” The Washington correspondent of the Tribune says 
that when he came to that portion of his speech bearing on 
the New Orleans riots,“ he ground it out between his teeth 
like the screeching of a hundred saws, commingled with the 
rambling of an artillery carriage across a ragged pavement.” 
But the correspondent of the Herald caps this. “ Mr. Butler’s 
voice,” he writes, “ is the strangest ever mortal speaker saluted 
the public ear with. It resembles in its intonations the com- 
bined and varied noises of a cracked barrel-organ and a chorus 
of bull-terriers in a street fight.” 





Sir Rosert Naprer has telegraphed that his camp, with 700 
men, would be at Lake Ashangi on the 18th ult., Staveley being 
one march in rear with six mountain guns and 1,400 men. 
Two marches in Staveley’s rear there were 1,500 men, four 
Armstrong guns, and two mortars on elephants. An Alexandrian 
telegram states that Sir Robert occupied Lat on the 21st ult., 
and expected to arrive before Magdala on the 2nd inst., intending 
tostormthe place. A letter from Lieutenant Prideaux, one of 
the captives, describes the treatment of five European prisoners 
—Messrs. Staiger, Brandeis, Schiller, Essler, and Makerer— 
who had been accused of attempting to make their escape from 
the Royal camp. “ Since that period,” writes Mr. Prideaux, 
“these unfortunate men have suffered nearly incredible hard- 
ships. Up to the end of the rainy season they were chained 
two-and-two together by the hands and feet, their servants all 
seized, and some of them afterwards killed, and themselves con- 
demned to lie, naked and starving, upon the bare ground.” 





From a more recent letter of Lieut. Prideaux’s, dated Feb. 15, 
it appears that Theodore was not only aware of the disem- 
barkation of the British troops at Zoulla but had known it two 
months before, and the captives were gratified at finding that 
his majesty bore with calmness the receipt of intelligence 
which they all feared would prove most distasteful to him. He 
has even expressed pleasure at the prospect of enjoying, in a 
short time, the sight of a disciplined force, “ comparing himself 
at the same time to Simeon, when he held the infant Saviour 
in his arms.” There are varying estimates of the number of 
troops which he has along with him. The Alexandrian tele- 
gram above mentioned gives him 5,000 musketeers and 26 guns. 
Prideaux, writing on the 28th January, says, “on the best 
authority,” that the number of fighting men in the King’s 





camp scarcely amounted to 2,500, and that his soldiers con- 
tinued to desert in considerable numbers every night. 





Some elaborate statistics of the cost of European armaments 
have been lately published by Dr. Larroque of Paris, from 
which it appears that the annual amount of the naval and 
military budgets of Europe is £119,392,665 ; the loss of labour 
involved by the withdrawal of so many men from productive 
industry costs £132,174,892; and the interest of capital 
invested in military and naval establishments amounts to 
£30,440,000. This makes a total of more than £280,000,000 
taken every year from the people for the maintenance of 
military establishments. The Social Science Association have 
published an essay by Mr. H. Richard on these figures, in which 
the writer says :— 


“The first effect of this is, that the finances of nearly ail Euro- 
pean States are in a condition of normal embarrassment. In Russia 
there has been an excess of expenditure over income ever since 
1832; in 1865 it amounted to nearly £7,000,000. In Austria there 
has not been a year, from 1789 to the present, in which the revenue 
of the State has come up to the expenditure. The accumulated 
deficits from 1851 to 1866 exceed £130,000,000. In France the 
public debt has been growing at an enormous rate. The funded debt 
has increased in thirteen years, from 1851 to 1864, from £213,000,000 
sterling to £492,000,000, and the whole of its debt now amounts to 


. £539,000,000. The new kingdom of Italy is reeling beneath the 


burden of its vast exenditure to such a degree that its best friends 
begin to have grave apprehensions whether it can stand. Official 
returns state the annual deficits, from 1860 to 1866, to amount to 
£114,000,000 sterling. Many of the smaller States of Europe, such as 
Tarkey, Spain, and Portugal, are in a similar condition.”’ 


The Secretary of the Statistical Society of Paris, M. Legoyt, 
writes on this subject— 

“Let us for a moment suppose that, by an understanding with the 
great Powers, a disarming in the proportion of one half was effected. 
Immediately two millions of men, of from twenty to thirty-five years 
of age, constituting the flower of the population of that age, are re- 
stored to labours of peace, and at once an annual saving of £6 4,000,000 
is effected on the totality of European budgets.” 


And the same gentleman shows that this income of £64,000,000 
would pay off in forty years all the European national debts, 
or complete an entire network of railways throughout the Con- 
tinent, and provide for the erection and maintenance of an 
elementary school in every district. 





Ir is reported that the population of Malta is increasing at 
a rate that is causing uneasiness to the authorities and to the 
people themselves. It is difficult to suggest a remedy that 
would be popular for such a state of things, suggestions touch- 
ing problems of the kind being never accepted by those they 
are intended to benefit with good grace. Malta has little or 
no trade to speak of, and the inhabitants, with the exception of 
a few capitalists, are wretchedly off. There are no exports, and 
the productions of the island are consumed on the spot. The 
prices of mere necessaries are high; and yet the returns of 
births and marriages show an advance of a thousand a year. 





Some recent excavations at Angers, under an order from the 
municipality, for the erection of a theatre, in consequence of 
the recent destruction of the old one by fire, have brought to 
light some very curious and interesting relics. It appears the 
site chosen for the new theatre was used in early Christian 
times as a cemetery, and several churches had formerly stood 
near the spot. The chapel of the Gallo-Roman edifice, resem- 
bling the crypt of St. Gervais at Rouen, was discovered, and also 
two other crypts, one of which bears the name of St. René. This 
latter contained many important sarcophagi, some of which date 
from the Merovingian era, are of stone, and retain the skeletons 
in good preservation. Roman, Carlovingian, and Gothic anti- 
quities and works of arts, weapons, and articles of worship, 
besides a large and complete set of ornaments for female use, 
comprising ear-rings and a carcanet, were also turned up. 





At a meeting of the Cobden Club held on Tuesday, at Leeds, 
Mr. Forster, in reply to the toast of the “ Liberal Members of 
the House of Commons and Mr. Gladstone,” spoke at some 
length on the Irish question. In consequence of the recent 
action of the Liberal party, Mr. Forster believes that Ireland 
may yet become “a contented member of the community instead 
of being what she had been so long—our shame and disgrace.” 
Mr. Forster’s speech was throughout marked by a very generous 
and liberal tone. He was followed. by Mr. Baines, who coupled 
the names of Gladstone and Bright in some Administration of 
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the future. We are glad to find the Cobden Club in good 
working order and condition. Now, when the term “rabble” 
can be applied with even partial truth to the Opposition, it is 
well that their advanced guard should have a social connection 
with each other which would serve to knit them in their political 
movements. Mr. Forster, in a part of his address, indicated 
the curious position of parties by which the Opposition had 
virtually the power of the country in their hands. He also 
remarked pertinently of the Irish Tories—“ Only give them a 
little time, if Ireland could wait, and a great many of the Con- 
servatives would begin to find out that their ideas with regard 
to the Irish Church were capable of as much modification as 
their ideas with regard to Reform.” 





Some time since the Weekly Register gave currency to a 
rumour that a distinguished convert was shortly to be received 
into the Church of Rome, and gossip was busy in trying to dis- 
cover who the distinguished convert was. A correspondent of 
the Standard has insinuated that the person referred to is the 
Liberal leader, Mr. Gladstone, and further states that that 
gentleman was in league with the Pope to make the Roman 
Catholic Church the State Church of Ireland. Such absurd 
statements carry their own refutation, but a zealous elector of 
South Lancashire, having called Mr. Gladstone’sattention tothem, 
has received the following letter in reply to his communication :— 


** Hawarden, April 7, 1868.—Sir,—I beg to thank you for your com- 
munication inclosing a scandalous letter which purports to be extracted 
from the London Standard. I am truly sorry if any journal has been 
found ready to dishononr itself by becoming responsible for the pub- 
lication of such a letter. So far as it concerns me, there is not one 
word of truth in it from the beginning to the end. If you think it 
has caused uneasiness in Lancashire, perhaps you will be good enough 
to send to any of the local journals this contradiction. 

I remain, Sir, your faithful servant, 
W. E. Guapstone.” 





Tue ladies are up in arms for their rights in connection with 
the franchise. On Tuesday a meeting was held at Salford, at 
which the Mayor and the Mayoress presided. Mrs. Popchin 
rose to move the second resolution,—“ That this meeting 
expresses its cordial approval of the objects of the National 
Society for Women’s Suffrage, and of the course it has hitherto 
pursued; and pledges itself to support its future efforts by all 
practical and constitutional methods, especially by urging 


placed at the present period. It would seem as though the fountains 
of public opinion had suddenly broken, and were dispersing over 
every portion of the parched land. Where we used to meet with 
indifference we now meet with cordial support; where we used to 
meet with opposition we now meet with respectful consideration. It 
is conceded everywhere, and on all sides, that a time of great change 
is at hand; that bigotry has been driven from her old fastnesses ; 
that liberty, and especially the liberty of religion, is advancing with 
strides as rapid as they are successful. The enemy is wavering at 
every point, and we have now only to concentrate our forces to gain 
the most splendid victory for ecclesiastical freedom, and for the 
Christian religion in England, that has been gained since we have 
been a nation.” 


Mr. Disraeli’s attack on it ought to give fresh vigour to the 
Liberation Society. 





Mr. Disraewi’s connection with Judaism has often been the 
subject of surmise, and the real facts of the case not being 
generally known, some very absurd mistakes have frequently 
been made with regard to it. The Jewish Chronicle, a paper 
of high standing among the Jews, sets the matter at rest in the 
following extract :— 


“ There seems, indeed, to be a singular mistake as to the relation 
of Disraeli to Judaism. Some Jews censure him as an apostate, and 
urge his apostacy as an instance of tergiversation. Some Christians 
scoff at him as a Jew, with a singular disregard of all they owe to the 
Hebrew race. Now, the fact is that, in plain English, Disraeli is 
neither an apostate nor a Jew. He was born of Hebrew parents. His 
father, Isaac Disraeli, the author, and his mother, a scion of the 
Basevis, were members of Sephardim Jewish families. His grandfather 
and grandmother, indeed, rest in the Portuguese cemetery at Mile-end. 
Benjamin Disraeli was admitted into the communion of Israel, but his 
father, thinking fit to quarrel with his synagogue, failed to teach his 
child Judaism. One day Rogers, the celebrated banker poet, happening 
to visit at Isaac Disraeli’s houee at Hackney when Benjamin was about 
five or six years old, and regretting to find so intelligent a ycuth 
without religious instruction, took him to Hackney church. From 
this event dates his absolute and complete severance from the Jewish 
communion. He became a Christian, and a great genius was lost 
to us.” 





Lorp Dersy’s new peers have been gazetted, but Sir William 
Stirling Maxwell’s name does not appear in the list. Their 
“ names, styles, and titles,” are thus announced. 

WHITEHALL, Aprit 11.—The Queen has been pleased to direct 
letters patent to be passed under the Great Seal, granting the dignity 
of a Baron of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland to 
the following persons, and the respective heirs male of their bodies 





women possessing legal qualifications to claim to be put in the | 
Parliamentary register.” Mrs. Popchin then referred to Mr. | 
Anstey’s investigations into the rights of females to the fran- 
chise, and proceeded to state’ the arguments in favour of her 
views with considerable force and clearness. She displayed no 
little ingenuity in hunting out authorities for her point. Mrs. 
Popchin does not admit any actual superiority on the part of 
man. Ifa man talks of his physical strength as an element of 
supremacy to her, he proves to “her entire satisfaction that 
he has not yet attained the full stature of his manhood. He 
has declined into a lower range of laws, when the far higher 
ranges of spiritual dominion are possible to him.” Mrs. 
Popchin was followed by Mr. Anstey, after whom came Mr. 
Jacob Bright, and then Miss Annie Robertson, of Dublin. 
Miss Robertson followed the same line as Mrs. Popchin, with- 
out being quite so eloquent; and the meeting closed. If the 
agitation progresses, honourable members will not be so ready 
to grin at stupid jokes on the subject when Mr. Mill next brings 
forward the question of woman franchise. Those interested 
in this reform ought, of all things, to try and make it 
fashionable. 





We have had as yet no marked or unanimous cry from the 
bishops on the subject of Church endowments; but his lord- 
ship of Peterborough shows some tokens of disturbance. The 
general attitude of the hierarchy is intended to be like that of 
the Senate at the invasion of Rome by the barbarians—they 
will sit motionless on their thrones in full array. Dr. Jeune, 
however, complains that the Church is in danger, and “ that 
the patient, after the administration of chloroform, is to be bled 
to death.” 





Amonc the “ May meetings” already announced is that of 
the eighth triennial conference of the Liberation Society for 
the 5th and 6th of next month. The meeting will be composed 
of delegates appointed by local committees, subscribers, public 
meetings, and public bodies, but the arrangements will permit 
those unconnected with the society to be present. The 
Liberator, the society’s organ, writing on the subject, says :— 

“If ever the friends of religious equality were placed in circum- 
stances calculated to encourage them in their exertions, they are so 





lawfully begotten :—The Right Honourable Sir John Trollope, Bart., 
by the name, style, and title of Baron Kesteven, of Casewick, in the 
county of Lincoln; Sir John Benn Walsh, Bart., by the name, style, 
and title of Baron Ormathwaite, of Ormathwaite, in the county of 
Cumberland ; Sir Brook William Bridges, Bart, by the name, style, 
and title of Baron Fitzwalter, of Woodham Walter, in the county of 
Essex ; William O'Neill, Clerk, by the name, style, and title of Baron 
O'Neill, of Shanes Castle, in the county of Antrim. 





Tue Senate of the University of Edinburgh have put 
forth a statement in support of the proposal to give two 
members to the four Scottish Universities under the Scotch 
Reform Bill, from which we learn that Oxford, with its large 
property, educates 1,700 students; Edinburgh, with a much 
smaller revenue, educates between 1,500 and 1,600, Again, 
with regard to the number of members, the Scotch Universities 
compare favourably with those which already return members 
to Parliament. Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s have, together, 
5,358 members; Cambridge, 5,354; Oxford, 4,190; Glasgow 
and Aberdeen have 2,720 members; and Trinity College, 
Dublin, 1,877. After dwelling upon the peculiarly national 
character of the Scotch Universities, the Senatus Academicus 
thus concludes :—‘“ Four Scottish Universities, which educate 
between 3,000 and 4,000 students annually, and send between | 
400 and 500 graduates into the professions of the kingdom, 
may justly and with much moderation claim two representatives 
when they find two allowed to Trinity College, Dublin, with 
one-third the number of students and one-half the number of 
gradaates, and when their pupils amount to nearly the same as 
the united numbers in the two Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, which now send four members to Parliament. 





Tue students of Trinity College, Dublin, have, it appears, 
addressed a memoria! to the Prince of Wales, requesting that 
they might be allowed credit for the approaching examination 
on the occasion of the Prince’s visit to Ireland. The following 
reply to this modest and creditable petition was received :— 
* Sandringham, King’s a April oe po aie 

i i is morning 8 \ 
win ted of her nae ap wel mae bs bowerh of the Aerie 
of Trinity College, Dablin. Having laid them before the Privce o 
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Wales, I am desired to convey to you and the students his Royal 
Highness’s regret that he is unable to comply with their request— 
possessing no power, he conceives, to interfere in matters of such a 
nature as the examinations of their college. 


“T am, Sir, your most obedient servant, © W. Knortys.” 





At a meeting of the Council of the Gentlewoman’s Self-help 
Institate, under the presidency of the Marquis Townshend, who 
is also the treasurer, it was declared that several ladies had 
been successfully educated in the art of colouring photographs, 
Among those who had been benefited by the institute were two 
granddaughters of British admirals, the widow of a captain of 
the Royal Navy, the daughter of a once highly respectable 
City merchant (brought to distress by a fraudulent insurance 
company), the daughter of a paralyzed father seeking to main- 
tain him, the daughter of a barrister-at-law, &c., and these, 
with many others, had been assisted in seeking their own live- 
lihood. The noble marquis may fairly be congratulated on his 
appearance in this character, and let us hope his efforts on 
behalf of decayed gentlewomen may prove more successful 
than his injudicious assistance towards street beggars and 
members of a lower class. 





Tue annual report of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel is in the hands of the printers, and will be published 
early next month. From this report it appears that the society 
now supports, wholly or in part, 483 ordained missionaries, in 
40 dioceses. They are thus distributed—248 in America and 
the West Indies, 73 in Africa, 107 in Asia, 54 in Australia and 
the Pacific, one in Europe. Thirty of these are native clergy- 
men in India. There are also 650 catechists and lay teachers, 
mostly natives, in heathen countries, and about 100 students in 
seven colleges abroad. 





Tae East-end Emigration and Relief Fund Committee, con- 
sisting of bankers, merchants, clergymen, and others, which was 
formed for the purpose of alleviating the distress in Poplar and 
its neighbourhood caused by the recent strike in the ship- 
building trade, has sent out to Quebec 150 emigrants, including 
men, women, and children. These emigrants have all been pro- 
vided with a free passage out, a sufficient quantity of clothing, 
provisions, books, &c., and on arrival at Quebec they will be 
looked after by the Government agent, who will see that they are 
properly cared for and sent to those up-country districts where 


labour is greatly in demand. The men are chiefly blacksmiths, - 


fitters, sawyers, and labourers, in the prime of life. If the 
fands permit of it, another batch will be shortly sent out. 





Mr. Hornsy, the new Head-master of Eton School, is 
continuing his reforms of that establishment. In a circular 


recently sent to the parents and guardians of the scholars, he 
writes :— 


“I have determined to include in one fixed annual payment all the 
charges hitherto made at Eton for school instruction and expenses, 
without at present interfering with the charges for board and private 
tuition. I also wish to provide a farther sum for the introduction of 
new subjects of study. I find that at present the average annual 
payments made for head-master, mathematics, school expenses, and 
leaving money, amount to £19. 10s, for each boy. I propose to dis- 
tribute this amount in the following manner :—head-masters, £6. 6s. 
(as hitherto); classical masters, £6; mathematics, £4. 4s.; school 
charges, £3; total £19. 103. The school charges will include the 
payments for the sanatorium (now reduced to 14s.), ‘ watching and 
lighting,’ ‘ boys’ library,’ ‘mathematical stationery,’ ‘clerk,’ ‘ post- 
man,’ and other small payments hitherto charged as extras. The 
charge of 33. per diem hitherto made for boys in the sanatorium will 
be discontinued. I propose to add a charge of £4. 10s. a year for 
additional studies, thus making the total payment for school instruc. 
tion and school studies £24 a year. The double fee hitherto charged 
for noblemen will be discontinued, as well as ‘ leaving money.’ The 
total annual expense of a boy at a tutor’s house will be as follows :— 
Board, £99 ; private tuition, £21; school tuition and charges, £24; 
total, £144. At dames’ houses the usual charge for board is £84 per 
annum. At this rate, and supposing a boy to pay his tutor £10. 10s. 
for tuition, which he may do if not requiring ‘ private business,’ the 
total charge will be only £118. 10s. per annum ; thus :— Board ‘£84 ; 
tutor, £10. 10s. ; school tuition and charges, £24; total, £118. 10s. 
There will be, as heretofore, an entrance fee of £5. 5s. to the head- 
master, and at boardiog-houses either a payment at entrance ora 


small additional annual cha in li ’ 
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Tue Special Commission on English Fisheries is at present 
looking after the Wye, a river infested with all kinds of fixed 
traps and engines for the destruction of salmon. Mr. Patter- 
son is, we are glad to notice, making short work of those mis- 





chievous contrivances ; but we are afraid that his decisions will 
be appealed against with some success, judging from the cases 
mentioned in our article on Mr. Buckland and Mr. Walpole’s 
report last week. Nothing can be more clumsy, uncertain, and 
inefficient than the patchwork statutes on the fisheries, 





Te Colenso controversy is still unsettled, and at the present 
time there seems little prospect of any very speedy terminatlon 
to the questions at issue. On the part of Dr. Gray, the 
Bishop of Capetown, an appeal has just been lodged at the 
Privy Council to reverse a decision of the Supreme Court of 
Natal. Dr. Colenso instituted a suit in the Colonial Court in 
respect of certain land and buildings at Pietermaritzburg, to 
declare a deed of grant, dated the 19th of March, 1850, by the 
Governor of Natal to the Bishop of Capetown, in trust for the 
English Church, and summoned Dr. Gray to show cause why 
it should not be reduced in favour of Dr. Colenso, on the 
ground that Dr. Gray had ceased to be the legal successor of 
the see of Natal. The Supreme Court gave judgment in favour 
of Dr. Colenso, and decreed with costs that the land in ques- 
tion should rest in him as Bishop of Natal. From this decision 
Dr. Gray has appealed to her Majesty in Council, and a copy 
of appeal was served by Mr. Brooks, his proctor, at the Privy 
Council, and the case will appear in the list of appeals before 
the Judicial Committee. It cannot, however, be heard for 
some months. 





A spExEpy settlement of the disputed claim to the Tichborne 
baronetcy and estates is likely to be arrived at. The commis- 
sioner appointed to obtain evidence in Australia has returned, 
and a bill in Chancery has been filed by the guardians of the 
infant baronet, Sir J. A. D. Tichborne, against Sir Roger Charles 
Tichborne, for a receiver to be appointed for the collection and 
preservation of the goods and effects which belonged to the late 
Dowager Lady Tichborne. The house at New Alresford, pur- 
chased by Sir Roger is very nearly furnished, and he will 
shortly remove thither, to be near the property which he 
states belongs to him as the eldest son of the late Baronet. 
The chief families in the county are divided upon the vexed 
question of Sir Roger’s identity, and both parties appear 
desirous of bringing the question to an issue before a legal 
tribunal. The friends and advisers of the infant baronet are 
quite as sanguine concerning the result of the investigation as 
those who gather round and acknowledge his uncle. 





To ride to hounds is an agreeable sport, though not altogether 
without danger, often pleasantly varied, however, with the 
ridiculous. During a good run with the Blackmoor Vale fox- 
hounds last week, the fox had to use all his tricks to save himself 
from his enemies, and, like his relation in the fable, was obliged 
to succumb at last. Those of the field who were up at the death 
must have found it somewhat difficult to follow in the true sports- 
man fashion, the “ country” being unknown and fall of awkward 
“checks.” The run has been thus described :—* The meet was 
at Haydon Lodge, near Sherborne. The first fox was killed 
after a fine gallop of an hour and twenty minutes. Another 
fox was soon found at Cracksmoor Wood. He broke cover at 
once over the beautiful water meadows, nearly into the town of 
Sherborne, then over the Sherborne-road to Osborne, and on to 
Poyntington. Finding all the earths well stopped Reynard 
made away for Bradley Head, and then on to Milborne Port. 
There he entered the cottage gardens, but the hounds got a 
view, and pressed him so close that he scaled a wall and then 
ascended the roof of a blacksmith’s shop, with the whole pack 
after him. He jumped from thence on to the top of the houses, 
a distance of nearly twenty feet, part of the pack still pursuing. 
A crowd soon collected to witness this novel chase; the excite- 
ment was most intense, and the scene which ensued will nob 
soon be forgotten. For about ten minutes Reynard continued 
his course, jumping from house to house, above the crowd of 
spectators. At length he bolted down a chimney, and was soon 
destroyed by the hounds. Three of the dogs were much injured.” 





A stae is still carried to Epping Forest and uncarted on 
Easter Monday for the amusement of herjMajesty’s lieges, the 
roughs of Cockneydom. This event, which has been described 
in “prose and worse” over and over again, is known as the 
Epping Hunt. The amusement is of the fast and farious sort, 
and the viciousness of the London cad is brought out promi- 
nently throughout the day. The other side of the picture, 
which we respectfully dedicate to the Society for the Prevention 
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of Cruelty to Animals, represents a number of sufferers only 
differing from the roughs in being dumb and considerably less 
brutish. These consist of several ill-used half-starved donkeys ; 
Rosinantes by the score only fit for immediate pole-axing, and 
whose every movement is agony to the miserable creatures; 
mongrel curs of all sizes and in all stages of starvation and 
disease; and last, and certainly not least, a cruelly-treated stag, 
who, before it can be made to move, is often put to the most 
excruciating torture. How long is this relic of the past to 
be allowed to disgrace our modern civilization ? We believe the 
hunt owes its origin to the City authorities. Cannot the Lord 
Mayor make himself useful for once, and put an end to this 
saturnalia of costermongers and worse ? 





ENGLIsH women were formerly in the habit of obtaining 
their fashions from Paris, but there seems to be every chance 
that forthe future the American modistes will be the authorities 
in such matters. These artistes have a style peculiarly their 
own, and we doubt whether it will altogether suit our English 
notions of propriety, but such ideas are voted old-fashioned 
nowadays. The spring bonnets are smaller and more flimsy 
than ever; and while morning dresses are to be worn very 
short, the evening robes balance the account by being furnished 
with very long trains. The reporter of the Boston Advertiser 
remarks :—* Provided the train is long and the skirt narrow, 
the rest of the dress may be left to Providence;” and so 
thoroughly does this appear to be carried out, that the American 
paper considers that the “fashions have come to such a pass 
that it is quite certain they are no longer proper subjects for 
discussion.” “The details are unfit for publication ” is surely a 
very significant description of ladies’ full-dress toilets. 





We are indebted to a correspondent of the Gardeners’ 
Magazine for a specific against the potato disease, which, from 
the evidence in its favour, is certainly worth trying. We are 
told that the Messrs. Strangways, of the Leazes, near Bedale, 
large farmers, have for several years been successful cultivators 
of the potato, and that the disease, which nearly every year 
makes such havoc with the crops elsewhere, is almost entirely 
unknown to them. On their farm at Lawfield, the land of which 
is heavy, containing a deal of clay, they use one ton of rape- 
dust (the cost of the best is about £5. 10s. per ton) mixed with 
a quarter of a ton of guano to an acre of potatoes, which pro- 
duces very heavy and healthy crops. The rape-dust is a 
powerful fertilizer of itself; but it has the good quality of 
drying up all superabundant moisture after heavy and con- 
tinued rains; further, it gives quality and flavour to the 
potatoes, which when lifted have a fine, clean, wax-like 
appearance. For six years the Messrs. Strangways have used 
rape-dust in the cultivation of the potato, and during the whole 
of that time its use has always effectually prevented the 
disease. Even in the strong wet soils a diseased potato has 
always been a rarity with them. 





Tue death of an historic personage is announced in the 
person of Mrs, Maria Harding, of Gloster, New Jersey. This 
lady was one of the eye-witnesses of the death of Major André, 
who, it will be remembered, was executed as a spy by order of 
a court of General Washington’s. officers. Mrs, Harding was 
fond of relating the story to her friends, and from her narrative 
it appears that she was the person who gave the gallant young 
officer a handful of peaches on the morning of the execution, 
October 2, 1780. 





Tue American Naturalist, a well-edited and interesting 
magazine of natural history, has been purchased by Mr. 
Peabody as an educational medium, to be attached to the 
“ Peabody Academy of Science,” an institute which owes its 
existence to the munificence of the gentleman from whom it 
derives its name. Mr. Peabody has also made over to certain 
trustees, for the promotion of science in his native country, the 
sum of one hundred and forty thousand dollars. 





Tue British staff at the Paris Exhibition, represented by the 
South Kensington contingent, appear to have been well paid 
for their work, whatever it was. Mr. Henry Cole, C.B., receives 
from a grateful country £1,000, together with a sum of £1,500, 
the payment of which is made easy to the nation by spreading 
it over three years. Captain F. R. Fowke “ was paid by the 
hour;” and a large sum is set down for clerical assistance. 
What is to come of this expenditure ? Democratic jewellery ? 





Tue following quantities of cotton are reported as afloat from 
the East India, China, and American ports to the Mersey and 
Thames :—To the Mersey—from Bombay, 105,234 bales; from 
Madras, 1,651 bales; from Calcutta there are ten ships, and 
from China one, but their cargoes have not been ascertained. 
From New Orleans, 66,189 bales ; from New York, 5,163 bales ; 
from Galveston, 6,250 bales; from Mobile, 42,431 bales; 
from Charleston, 13,892 bales; and from Savannah, 15,788 
bales. To London—from Madras, 7,269 bales; from China, 
204 bales; from Cochin, 13,744 bales; and from Bombay and 
Kurrachee, 2,019 bales. 





Tue following is the House List of Governors and Directors 
of the Bank of England for the year ensuing, viz. :— 


GOVERNORS. 


Thomas Newman Hunt, Esq., Governor. 
Robert Wigram Crawford, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 


DiREcTORS, 

| Kirkman Daniel Hodgson, Eq. 
Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
John Gellibrand Hubbard, Heq. 
Alfred Latham, Esq. 
Thomas Masterman, Esq. 
James Morris, Esq. 


Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. 
Arthur Edward Campbell, Esq. 
Edward Henry Chapman, Esq. 
James Pattison Carrie, Esq. 
Benjamin Buck Greene, Esq. 
Henry Riversdale Grenfell, Esq. 
Henry Hucks Gibbs, Esq. Sheffield Neave, Esq. 

John Saunders Gilliat, Esq, George Warde Norman, Esq. 
Charles Hermann Goschen, Esq. | Edward Howley Palmer, Haq. 
James Alexander Guthrie, Esq. Alfred Charles de Rothsehild, Esq. 
Thomas Hankey, Esq. Christopher Weguelin, Esq. 
Baron Heath. Clifford Wigram, Hsq. 


Mr. Charles Hermann Goschen, of the firm of Fruhling & Goschen 
and Mr. Alfred Charles de Rothschild, of Rothschild & Sons 
are the newly-elected directors; the other gentlemen have all 
previously served. 





Consors are quoted 933 to 4} for money and the account 
(May 5), and the Three per Cents. Reduced, and New Three 
per Cents. 924 to }. The market for railway stocks has been 
tolerably buoyant, prices generally showing a slight advance. 
Colonial railway shares exhibit a rise, but the business has been 
limited. In the early part of the week the prices of foreign 
stocks improved, but a reaction set in towards the close. 
American securities have been exceptionably dull. There have 
been a few transactions in British mining shares. The biddings 
for £350,000 in bills on Calcutta and Madras were held on 
Wednesday at the Bank of England. The amounts allotted 
were—to Calcutta £319,400, and to Madras £30,600. The 
minimum price was fixed, as before, at 1s. 113d. on both Presi- 
dencies, and tenders at that rate will receive about 23 per cent. 
Those above will be allotted in full. No tenders on Bombay 
were invited. The Crown agents for the Colonies have announced 
the payment of the half-yearly interest on the various Cape of 
Good Hope Loans, and the Natal Six per Cent. Debentures, due 
on the 15th inst. 





A prospectus has been issued of the Indo-European Tele- 
graph Company, with a capital of £450,000, in shares of £25 
each, to carry ont the projected line for which exclusive con- 
cessions have been granted to Messrs. Siemens by the Prussian, 
Russian, and Persian Governments, so far as their territories 
are respectively concerned. It is announced that the Agra 
Bank (Limited) is prepared, on behalf of the late Agra and 
Masterman’s Bank (Limited), to anticipate payment of its 

omissory notes, for the final instalment falling due on the 
15th July, 1868, under rebate of the same rate of interest which 


the notes carry. This instalment will complete 20s. in the _ 


pound, with interest thereon in full. Proposals have been issued 
by Mr. Lewis H, Haslewood for a subscription of £2,000,000, 
on 7 per cent. first mortgage bonds of the Indiana Southern 
Railway, now in course of construction, at the price of 80, to 
be repaid at par within twenty-eight years by an accumulative 
sinking fand at 1} per cent., such fund to be provided by the 

urchase at once of British Government Annuities. It is 
expected that Mr. Milner Gibson, M.P., will be elected chairman 
of the Great Eastern Railway Company, in the room of Lord 
Cranborne, who has been raised to the House of Peers by the 
death of his father, the Marquis of Salisbury. The liquidators 
of the Imperial Mercantile Credit Association (Limited) have 
found it necessary to make another call of £2. 10s. per share to 
enable them to meet the next instalment of the promissory 
notes payable to the creditors at the end of June. At a 
meeting of the creditors of the European Bank the proposal of 
the liquidators, that a further dividend of 1s. 6d. in the pound 
be paid this month, and that the remaining 10s. in the pound, 


| with interest on the entire debt, be discharged by three equal 
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half-yearly instalments, the first payable on the 15th of October 
(promissory notes to be given for the same), was agreed to. 
The London and County Bank have notified that they will 
shortly open a branch in the premises adjoining the Metro- 
politan Railway station, Aldersgate-street, and near to the New 
Smithfield markets. 





Tue directors of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company 
decided to recommend to the proprietors, at the meeting on the 
29th inst., the payment of a dividend of £1 per share, free of 
income-tax, for the half-year ended December 31 last. The 
Bank of British North America state that the accounts for the 
year ended the 31st of December last show a profit of £77,583, 
which will allow of the payment of a dividend at the customary 
period at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, and a bonus of 
1} per cent., being the same distribution as last year, leaving 
the sum of £2,583 to be carried to the “ rest,” or balance of 
undivided profit. At the annual meeting of the London and 
Lancashire Life Assurance Company, held at the London 
Tavern, the new assurances for the year were reported at 
£199,750, producing in premiums £5,784. The balance in 
favour of the company, after payment of 5 per cent. to the 
proprietors, was over £10,000, and it was reported that the 
accumulation fund now equals 41 per cent. of the net pre- 
miums received since the commencement. At the annual 
meeting of the London and Provincial Law Assurance Society, 
the new policies for the year were stated at 206, for an aggre- 
grate of £307,720, yielding in new premiums £11,204. The 
insurances in force are 1,821, for £2,385,632, and the assets are 
£444,895. An extraordinary general meeting of the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company is fixed for the 28th inst., to follow the 
adjourned ordinary annual meeting, when the shareholders will 
be called upon to consider and sanction an “ amended working 
arrangement between the Atlantic Telegraph Company and 
the Anglo-American Telegraph Company.” 








MEN OF MARE. 
No. XVI. 


BERRYER. 


In this country the Bench is the goal to which the ambitious 
barrister usually aspires, and the surest means of attaining his 
end is by entering actively into political life, for it is only in 
exceptional cases that judicial appointments are made on other 
than political grounds; we need not look far back to see that the 
system does not always work satisfactorily. That the appoint- 
ment of judges is one of those things which they manage better 
in France, we are not prepared to say; but in that country the 
Bench is not such an object of ambition, and consequently the 
French lawyer generally keeps aloof from politics. This rule 
is not without exceptions, amongst which stands out in bold 
relief the figure of the great advocate whose career we are about 
to examine. 

Pierre Antoine Berryer was born at Paris on the 4th 
J anuary, 1790. His father, Pierre Nicolas Berryer, was, during 
the time of the First Empire, one of the most distinguished 
members of the French Bar, so much so that, notwithstanding 
his aversion to the Imperial dynasty, he was selected as one of 
the counsel for the defence of Marshal Ney in 1815. He has 
Jeft many interesting observations on the history of his time in 
a work entitled “ Souvenirs.” In addition tothe subject of the 
present sketch, he left two sons, Hippolyte Nicolas. Berryer, 
who attained the rank of Brigade-General and Commander of 
the Legion of Honour, and Ludovic Berryer, who has had 
moderate success as a jurisconsult. Pierre Antoine was at 
the age of six sent to the famous school of the “Oratoriens” 
at J uilly, which, after having been forcibly closed during the 
Revolution, had been reopened shortly after the Ninth 
Thermidor. _At school, young Berryer distinguished himself 
by his aversion to books and his strange fancy for lizards, which 
he used to carry about in his pockets; an old schoolfellow of 
his tells a story of one of the masters having killed a splendid 
green lizard, the pride of its owner, who gave it all the honours 
of burial, and wore a crape band round his arm in sign of 
mourning for his lost pet. Though far from being a good boy 
in the ordinary sense of that term, young Berryer was so 
strongly impressed by the religious instruction of the Oratorian 
Fathers that he wished to enter the priesthood, and his father 
had some difficulty in dissuading him from that course. His 
religious impressions were by no means transitory, and he has 
proved himself through life an ardent friend and warm sup- 
porter of the Catholic faith, and that at a time when religion 








has been most in need of countenance from the public 
men of France. In 1806 he left the “ Oratoriens,” and, no 
sooner did he feel himself free from school restrictions, than 
he overcame his aversion to learning, and took to the 
study of the exact sciences with eagerness. Soon afterwards, 
in deference to the wishes of his father, who saw in him signs 
of the future orator, and who moreover was in a position to 
introduce him at once into practice, young Berryer gave up his 
sacerdotal ambition and made up his mind to prepare for the 
Bar. He accordingly entered an attorney’s office, and by dint 
of earnest application he in a very short time made himself 
thoroughly familiar with the practical working of the law, and 
in 1811, as soon as he had attained the requisite age, he was 
inscribed on the “tableau” of advocates, a ceremony which 
corresponds to our “call to the Bar.” A few months pre- 
viously he had married Mdlle. Gautier, a young lady of sixteen, 
the daughter of an army agent; the smoothness of his love- 
course had been ruffled by the opposition of the young lady’s 
parents and his own, but he had shown great determination, 
and won the battle. His father’s position assured him of a 
good opening at the Bar, but his first efforts were far from 
corresponding to the expectations of his friends. After a little 
practice, however, he began to justify his father’s anticipations, 
and a great aptitude which he soon evinced for commercial 
cases, and a wonderful power of reply raised him speedily in 
his profession, 

It was not till the fall of Napoleon that Berryer made any 
striking display of his political sentiments. He appears to 
have been for atime dazzled by the glories of the First Empire, 
and on the occasion of the triumphal entry into Paris of 
Napoleon and Marie Louise of Austria in 1810, he gave vent 
to his feelings in a congratulatory ode. But his father was by 
no means favourable to the Imperial régime, and as the de- 
clining fortunes of the great conqueror gradually raised the 
hopes of the Bourbons to certainty, Berryer pre no doubt 
began more freely to impart his opinions in favour of the 
Royalist cause to his son, in whose mind they quickly ripened to 
convictions which were destined to be very enduring, and to givea 
colour to his whole career. In the year 1814, when the approach 
of the allied troops rendered Paris an unsafe residence, Madame 
Berryer persuaded her husband to take her away to Rennes. 
On the journey he acted in a manner which was not at all con- 
ducive to his wife’s safety: he made a public display of his 
Royalist sentiments by wearing a white cockade and distributing 
copies of a proclamation which the Duc d’Angouléme had 
addressed to the inhabitants of Bordeaux. It is said that on 
his arrival at Rennes he entered the Palais de Justice and 
publicly proclaimed the fall of Napoleon in the presence of 
the magistrates and lawyers there assembled. In consequence 
of this somewhat premature declaration, he was obliged to 
fly, and it was not without considerable difficulty that he 
succeeded in reaching the Royalist town of Nantes. His 
announcement was, however, soon verified; Napoleon was sent 
to Elba, and Louis XVIII. ascended the throne. When, early 
in the following year, Napoleun’s escape from Elba struck 
terror into the Government, Berryer was one of those who took 
up arms in defence of the King; but when the Imperial eagle, 
after his rapid flight from steeple to steeple reached at length 
the towers of Notre Dame, the courage of the Royal volunteers 
was cooled, and they laid aside their arms. Some of his 
biographers say that on this occasion Berryer fled to Ghent, 
where the King had taken refuge; but, the fact is, that he 
quietly returned to his professional occupations, and was left 
undisturbed by the Government of the Hundred Days. 

In the great political trials which followed the Second 
Restoration, Berryer gained great distinction both by the elo- 
quence and power with which he defended his clients and by 
his noble efforts to instil moderation into his party in the hour 
of victory. ‘It is unworthy of a king,” said he in one of these 
speeches, “‘ to pick up the wounded on the field of battle only to 
carry them to the scaffold.” He assisted his father in the de- 
fence of the brave Marshal Ney, who, after having taken the 
oath of fidelity to Louis XVIII, had joined Napoleon at 
Waterloo. All theefforts of his counsel were unavailing, and 
the gallant Marshal was condemned to death; his lofty spirit 
could not brook the only plea that could have saved him; 
when his counsel pleaded that Ney was no longer a French 
subject, as Sarre Louis, his birthplace, had been annexed to 
Prussia, he interrupted the defence, and said, “I was born @ 
Frenchman, and a Frenchman I'll die.” Berryer had the 
honour of being retained as sole counsel for the defence of 
Generals Debelle and Cambronne. Having failed to save the 
former by his advocacy, he threw himself at the King’s feet, 
and gained his pardon. He was more successful in his defence 
of Cambronne, the Waterloo hero to whom a legend ascribes 
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the piece of fustian, “La garde meurt et ne se rend pas.” 
The advocate saved his client, but got himself into 
trouble by his statement that as Cambronne had accompanied 
Napoleon to Elba, and had not taken the oath of allegiance to 
the King, he was justified in his obedience to the Emperor 
during the Hundred Days. This advocacy of obedience to the 
de facto ruler was considered seditious, and Berryer was 
summoned before the Council of Discipline of the Order of Advo- 
cates, but as his real principles were well known, the Procureur- 
Général dismissed him with a warning. In the following year 
he defended Generals Canuel and Donnadieu, who were accused 
of conspiring against the King’s life. In defending the latter, 
Berryer made a violent attack upon M. Decazes, the then 
Minister of Police, maintaining in open court that the minister 
had, by his provocative measures, been the real cause of the 
disturbances which had lately taken place at Lyons and Gre- 
noble. He continued his attack after the trial in a pamphlet, 
in which he clearly substantiated his charges. The prominent 
part which he had taken in the great political trials of this 
period had gained him a great reputation, and he felt the effect 
very sensibly in the great increase which took place in his 
general practice during the next few years; the return to 
France of the emigrants whose property had been confiscated 
during the Revolution, gave rise to innumerable suits, in most 
of which the great Royalist advocate was retained. 

In 1821 Berryer took part in the foundation of the Société 
des Bonnes Etudes, whose meetings were held in a house in the 
Rue des Fossés-Saint-Jacques, where lectures of a Conserva- 
tive tendency were delivered, and a reading-room was established 
to supply the members with the orthodox journals and periodicals 
of the day. Before this society Berryer delivered lectures on 
political science, from the date of its foundation down to the 
year 1825. While he was thus enunciating his political prin- 
ciples, and laying the foundation of his political fame, his 
renown as an advocate was ever on the increase. During the 
Premiership of M. de Villéle (1821-27), so injurious to the 
cause of the Restoration by its reactionary policy, M. Berryer 
defended the editors of several journals who were prosecuted by 
the Government, and showed great zeal in behalf of the liberty 
of the press, of which he has always been a warm advocate ; 
and in April, 1826, he gained fresh distinction by his famous 
defence of the Abbé de Lammenais, who was prosecuted on 
account of certain opinions expressed in his book, “ De la 
Religion, considérée dans ses Rapports avec l’Ordre Politique et 
Social.” Notwithstanding his counsel’s efforts, Lammenais was 
condemned to pay a fine, and his book was seized. 

Though his zeal for the Catholic faith (for the defence of 
which he founded an association in 1827) brought our advocate 
into close connection with the Congrégation, a religious asso- 
ciation of great influence and of highly reactionary principles, 
yet he clearly saw how prejudicial these principles were to the 
cause of the Monarchy, and endeavoured to restrain their 
violence. He was one of the few Royalists who understood 
that the Monarchy could be rendered secure by no other means 
than by conciliating its rights with a fair development of the 
principles of the Revolution. By his constant enunciation of 
these views, and by his unceasing efforts to promote harmony 
amongst the different fractions of the Royalist party, he gained 
for himself some political importance. Consequently, when in 
August, 1829, the Polignac Ministry entered into office, amidst 
circumstances of great difficulty, he was considered likely to 
prove a valuably ally, and his friends having rendered him 
eligible for the Chamber by presenting him with the estate of 
Augerville, he was, through Ministerial influence, elected deputy 
by Puy, in the department of Haute Loire, in place of a silent 
friend of the Ministry, who was raised to the peerage. The 
first occasion on which he spoke in the Chamber was on the 9th 
March, 1830, in the great debate on the Address in reply to 
Charles X.’s last speech from the throne; in a speech of great 
power and brilliancy he supported the untenable proposition 
that the King had the right to select his Ministry from 
the ranks of the minority; but he was unable to convince 
the deputies, who, by a large majority, voted the address known 
in history as that of the two hundred and twenty-one, which 
represented to the King that the composition of his new Cabinet 
was dangerous and threatening to the liberty of his subjects. 
So great, however, was the impression produced by Berryer’s 


Speech that Royer-Collard in answer to an observation of | 


Guizot (who also made his début in the Chamber on this 


memorable occasion), said, ‘“‘ This is not only anorator but a | 
power which has appeared amongst us;” and the Ministry | 
were so struck with his ability that they offered him the post | 
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Chamber to deserve office, and that by next year he hoped to 











be worthy of a higher post than that offered to him. His 
refusal raised him in the opinion of the Ministry, and they 
determined on the first opportunity that should occur, to give 
him a Cabinet office; but this brilliant prospect was closed by 
the Revolution of July, which resulted in the abdication and 
exile of Charles X., and the succession to the throne of the 
Orleans branch in the person of Louis Philippe. 

The next eighteen years constitute perhaps the most inte- 
resting period of Berryer’s life. After the Revolution of July, 
the Legitimist members left the Chambers in a body, and deter- 
mined upon a course of complete political isolation. Berryer 
regretted this, and did not follow the example of his party, but 
took the oath of allegiance to the new King, in order that he 
might be able to remain at his post; but, notwithstanding 
this, he appears never to have wavered in his attachment to 
the exiled royal family; the character of sole champion of a 
conquered cause admirably suited his chivalrous spirit, but, 
much as we admire Berryer’s character, we have never been 
able satisfactorily to reconcile his demonstrations in behalf of 
the exiled family with his oath of allegiance to Louis Philippe; 
he appears to have got over the difficulty to his own satisfac- 
tion by means of mental reservations, which must have been 
almost co-extensive with the oath itself in order to cover his 
fature conduct. However this may be, he continued in his place 
in the Chamber and took an active part in the revision of the 
Charter of 1814, struggling boldly in behalf of the extension 
of liberty. His efforts at this time to bring about the political 
emancipation of the masses have often been interpreted as an 
attempt to overthrow the new Government at any cost, if need 
were, even at the cost of all the horrors of a revolution. We 
cannot share this view; we believe that he was sincere in his 
zeal for freedom, and we are confirmed in our belief when we 
recollect how he fought against his own party for the liberty 
of the press and of the subject in the days of the Restoration. 
In the Chamber he continued to justify the expectations to 
which his first speech had given rise, and in his fierce attacks 
upon the Orleanists, he often gained the applause of the Re- 
publican party; but before long his Parliamentary career was 
interrupted by the event which we are about to relate. 

In 1832, the Duchesse de Berry landed in France, and pro- 
ceeding to La Vendée, that great stronghold of royalism, made 
her spirited but inopportune attempt in behalf of her son, who 
was known to his party by the title of Henry V. Chitean- 
briand and the other chiefs of the Legitimist party saw clearly 
that there was no chance of success, and were unwilling to 
plunge the country uselessly into the horrors of civil war. They 
determined accordingly to send some one of influence to the 
Duchess, in order to dissuade her from her hopeless enterprise. 
Berryer offered to undertake this dangerous commission, and 
under pretence of business at the assizes in Brittany, he left 
Paris about the middle of May, and, after many romantic 
adventures, he succeeded in reaching the head-quarters of the 
insurgents. In a long interview he unfolded to the Duchess the 
views of her Parisian friends, and urged her to give up her 
hopeless undertaking. She appeared to be convinced by his 
arguments; but no sooner had he departed than she yielded 
to the advice of other counsellors more in harmony with her 
own wishes, and the insurrection broke out early in June. 
Berryer then determined to go to the waters of Aix in Savoy, 
partly because his health had been affected by his recent 
anxieties and exertions, and partly, no doubt, with the view of 
showing his disapproval of the insurrection ; but he was arrested 
at Angouléme just as he was about to set out on his journey, the 
police having searched his house in Paris during his absence, and 
having found some papers which appeared to compromise him, He 
was removed to Nantes to be tried by a military commission ; 


on the way thither he was exposed to great dangers, as the’ 
country people were highly exasperated against all whom they 
| thought to be the promoters of the insurrection which was deso- 


lating that part of the country. At one part of the route the 
gendarmes had much difficulty in saving him from the violence 
of the people. The Government made most unworthy attacks 
upon him through the press, and in their anxiety to get rid of 
such a powerful political opponent they did all in their power 
to excite public opinion against him, and but for a decree of 
the Supreme Court, which deprived them of the powerful 
weapon of a military commission and ordered the insurgents 
to be tried by the ordinary tribunals, they would certainly have 
succeeded in their object. Notwithstanding this decree, how- 
ever, he was kept at Nantes for four months. Daring this 
period of persecution he received many marks of public esteem, 
and an address of sympathy was voted to him by the Order of 
Advocates. At length the Government were obliged to yield 
to the force of public opinion and to leave his fate in the hands 
of an independent jury ; the evidence against him was easily 
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disproved, the Government abandoned the prosecution, and he 
was triumphantly acquitted. 

At the opening of the session of 1833, Berryer appeared 
again in his place in the Chamber, having recruited his strength 
in the interval by travelling through Switzerland. In the 
course of the same year Chateaubriand, the great Legitimist 
leader, was indicted for having in a recent work asserted that 
the Ministry had broken all the promises made by them after 
the Revolution of July. His defence was naturally intrusted 
to Berryer, who, by a very clever and eloquent argument, 
gained his acquittal. This was perhaps the greatest of his 
many forensic successes. But it was to politics that he prin- 
cipally devoted his energies at this period. He was now looked 
upon as the most brilliant and eloquent member of the Chamber, 
and was often used as the standard measure of oratorical 
success; on one occasion, when Thiers had made a great speech, 
it was said that he had risen very high in eloquence, almost up 
to Berryer’s knee. But the triumphs of political life were so 
sweet to him, that he neglected his profession in their pursuit; 
this, added to the extravagant style in which he lived, reduced 
him to the necessity of putting up for sale his estate at Auger- 
ville. The Legitimist party took this opportunity of giving 
him a striking proof of their esteem; they subscribed 400,000 
francs and saved his estate for him. 

In 1835 Berryer paid a visit to Charles X. at Gritz; he 
was very warmly received by the ex-King, and dined with the 
Royal party. On this occasion the Duc d’Angouléme handed 
him a paper containing a statement of his claim to the throne 
and tothe title of Louis XIX. It must have somewhat cooled 
our advocate’s Legitimist ardour to find the Royal house divided 
against itself, even in the days of exile. His experiences at 
Goritz fully account for the coldness with which, after the fall 
of Louis Philippe, he looked upon the project for the fusion of 
the two branches of the Bourbon family. After his return from 
Germany he continued to take a very prominent part in the 
debates of the Chamber. He had now reached the summit of 
his Parliamentary reputation ; he successfully assailed the Bills 
which the Duc de Broglie introduced after Fieschi’s attempt on 
the King’s life, and in the great debate on the American 
indemnity, he made such a convincing speech that he induced 
even the friends of the Government to vote against them. In 
1840 Prince Louis Napoleon was added to the list of illus- 
trious personages whom it has fallen to our great advocate’s 
lot to defend. With a true understanding of the high duties 
of an advocate, he never allowed his political sentiments to 
prevent him from giving his services wherever they were re- 
quired; he defended with equal zeal the Imperialist Lonis 
Napoleon and the Legitimist Chateaubriand. Three years later 
a cloud obscured the brightness of his Parliamentary reputa- 
tion. He took part in the famous Legitimist demonstration, 
known as the “ Pilgrimage to Belgrave-square,” and on his 
next appearance in the Chamber after this very questionable 
proceeding, all his eloquence failed to avert a vote of censure 
which the Chamber passed upon him. He consequently gave 
in his resignation, but as several electoral districts immediately 
offered him their votes, he thonght he was justified in standing 
at his post, and during the few remaining years of Lonis 
Philippe’s reign he continued his opposition to the Government. 

After the Revolution of 1848 and the overthrow of the 
Monarchy, he was elected deputy by the department of the 
Bouches du Rhone; and in the Republican Assemblies of this 
period he confined himself chiefly to questions of finance, for 
which he displayed an unsuspected talent. He was amongst 
the most determined opponents of Louis Napoleon in his efforts 
to restore the Empire; but Royalists and Republicans alike 
struggled in vain, and by the coup d’état of 1851 Louis Napo- 
leon raised himself to the head of the Government. Berryer now 
retired from political life, and, being elected bdtonnier in 1852, 
for many years confined himself to the practice of his profes- 
sion. On the 22nd February, 1855, he was elected a member 
of the Académie Francaise on the death of M. de Saint-Priest ; 
on this occasion he requested that the usual visit to the. 
Emperor should be dispensed with, and his request was granted. 
His inaugural address was suppressed because it contained 
some allusions which were displeasing to the Emperor, but the 
veto was removed on the following day. In 1858 the defence 
of the Comte de Montalembert gave our advocate an oppor- 
tunity of proving that his matchless forensic abilities were 
unimpaired by advancing age, and two years later the cause 
célébre of Patterson v. Buonaparte again brought him pro- 





minently before the public. In 1861, on the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his inseription on the tableaw of Advocates, the | 
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the following year; and in 1864, when Berryer was in England 
on a visit to Lord Brougham, the Benchers of the Middle 
Temple took the opportunity of testifying the admiration 
entertained by the English bar for the greatest of French 
advocates by inviting him to a grand banquet in their ancient 
hall. 

At length, in 1863, he determined to return to political life, 
and having undergone the necessary preliminary of taking the 
oath of allegiance to the Emperor, he offered himself as a 
candidate to the electors of Marseilles, who returned him by a 
large majority. About the same time several other members 
of the Monarchical party, amongst whom Thiers is the most 
prominent, took the oaths and entered the Corps Législatif. 
In his new Parliamentary career he has shown himself ever 
ready to lend the aid of his brilliant oratory to the cause of 
freedom and progress. We need only recall the attention of 
our readers to one or two recent events to prove that “the old 
map eloquent ” is still an important political personage. He 
was chosen president of the jury of honour to which M, 
Kervéguen’s infamous charge against the editors of certain 
Paris journals was referred. In the debate on the New Press 
Bill he took an important part, and while several members 
abstained from voting, Berryer was the only member who 
voted against the Bill. 

Such has been Berryer’s life. Steadfast and incorruptible 
in his loyalty to the elder branch of the Bourbon family, he 
nevertheless ceaselessly inveighed against the reactionary vio- 
lence of the Bourbon Ministries, and he never allowed his 
attachment to his party to prevent him from combating their 
tyranny and corruption. On his conduct with regard to his 
oath of allegiance to Louis Philippe we have already dwelt at 
sufficient length, and we do not seek to defend it. As an 
orator, no contemporary has contested his supremacy, and his 
fellow-countrymen pronounce him to be only second to Mirabeau. 
“La parole est 4 Berryer,” says an ardent admirer of his, 
“comme le marbre & Michel Ange, la couleur 4 Rubens, l’har- 
monie & Beethoven.” In conclusion we may say of him, what 
he proudly said of himself at a banquet given in his honour— 
his life has been what an advocate’s life ought to be. 
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FINE ARTS. 


THE EXHIBITION OF FRENCH AND FLEMISH 
PICTURES. 


Wuatever difference in style, sentiment, or execution, may 
be discernible between other modern European schools of paint- 
ing and that of this country (if, indeed, we may be said to have 
a school), one fact is certain, that the doubts and difficalties 
which attend the aim of English artists are experienced on the 
Continent as well as at home, and find expression on foreign 
canvas equally with our own. 

In bygone ages, when art-instincts were higher and purer, 
and art-theories less sophisticated and complex, than at present, 
painters differed from each other, as they will do to the end of 
time, in point of skill, in method of work, and in choice of 
subject. But the wide gulf which now separates ideal art from 
the mere representation of fact— idyllic designs from vulgar 
realism—did not exist. A man who now lives by his brush 
has to ask himself at the outset of his career not only to which 
particular branch of his calling he intends to devote himself, 
but whether, supposing his purpose to be a lofty one, he is pre- 
pared to sacrifice during many years of his youth those certain 
gains which fall to the lot of any skilful painter who devotes 
himself exclusively to genre subjects. For it is a melancholy 
fact that, in spite of all that has been said and written in our 
own day on high art, the most commonplace delineation of 
scene often secures to its author not only a more rapid popu- 
larity, but a surer profit than the flights of higher fancy. And 
then follows another question. The public—or, at least a por- 
tion of them—like to find sentiment in a picture; but they 
also desire to see it expressed in an obvious and intelligible 
form, a form which does not presuppose or demand a high 
degree of wsthetic refinement to perceive and appreciate. And 
the dexterity with which this requirement is met, without in- 
curring the risk of a lapse into vulgarity, must necessarily 
depend on many qualities of the painter’s mind, which we forget 
to associate with his calling. 

In the exhibition of French and Flemish pictures, which has 
just opened, for its fifteenth season, in Pall-mall, we find many 
examples of the judicious manner in which both the conditions 
to which we have referred may be united. But there are not 
wanting instances of a tendency to fall short of this highest, 
test of artistic ability, Thus, in the “Maternal Solicitudesby 
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M. Bouguereau (20)—one of the most important works for size 
upon the walls, and remarkable for great technical excellence, 
we find a mother kneeling by the chair of her sick child in front 
of a household chest, on which stands an image of the Virgin. 
That there is a certain degree of pathos in this picture few 
would deny; but we are bound to add that it is of a scenic and 
unreal order more akin to the transient sentiment of a tableau 
vivant than to the genuine poetry of art. 

The “ White Lilacs” (12) and “Late” (27) of Mr. Toul- 
mouche, though of far lesser aim, are remarkable for their 
refined handling of ordinary matériel, and for their strict avoid- 
ance of that sickly prettiness to which nine-tenths of our own 
painters would have descended in works of the same class. 
The last-mentioned picture represents a modern belle gazing 
reproachfully at a mantelpiece clock, which reminds her that 
her lover is behind his time. Nothing can exceed the delicacy and 
skill with which not only the texture of the lady’s dress—a 
rich blue velvet, the marble fittings, and picturesque old furni- 
ture of the boudoir, but also the flesh tones and more important 
parts of this charming little picture are rendered. The com- 
panion work, “ Lilacs,” is not quite so happy in design or 
subtle in finish, but is nevertheless one of great merit. 

Under the title of “ Summer” (16), M. A. Stevens sends a 
thinly-painted study of a lady in a white muslin dress over a 
yellow silk petticoat, with a sketchy background of foliage—all 
confessedly clever in execution, but reminding one more of the 
artist’s brush than of his brains. Apparently through some 
inadvertence, M. Ad. Schreyer’s masterly sketch of two horse- 
men leading a third weather-beaten Rosinante through a heavy 
snowdrift, has slipped from the printed catalogue. But it is 
one of the most characteristic and remarkable productions in 
this year’s display. J. L. Hamon’s “ Reverie” (23) may be 
quoted as an example of the pseudo-classic school, ambitious in 
size and motif, but quite unworthy of the position “on the 
line” which it oceupies. It consists of a single female figure, 
affected in pose and in some respects absolutely ill-drawn. M. 
Vibert’s “ Toreadors ” (30) depends for its interest on the pic- 
turesque character of Spanish costume. But it is a stagey 
group, and, we must submit, quite untrue to the conditions of 
light which belong to the scene. The effects of a premature 
indulgence in tobacco are depicted with accuracy, if not with 
much humour or refinement, by Carl Schloesser. It is curious 
that in his picture of “ The First Pipe: the Effects” (41) the 
unfamiliar costume of the German peasant boy whose face is 
ignobly turned to the wall gives the English spectator an im- 
pression that the figure thus represented is that of an old man. 
Henriette Brown exhibits a life-size portrait of a red-robed 
“Young Rhodian Girl” (49), whose oval face, with its well- 
defined features, darkly pencilled eyebrows, and olive complexion 
is strikingly characteristic of her race. The manner in which 
the hands of this figure are painted in shadow, yet surrounded 
by a glare of reflected colour, may be accepted as evidence of 
the mastery which this painter has attained in her art. A 
small cabinet picture, by E. Kathelin, representing two girls in 
an easy and graceful pose before an easel in an “ Artist’s 
Studio” (43), is an excellent example of its class, conscientiously 
rendered in a thoroughly good style of work. To Auguste 
Bonheur’s “ Cattle in the Pyrenees” (54) the highest praise is 
due, both for conception and finish. It is difficult to know 
which to admire most—the lovely landscape, with its back- 
ground of purple hills and just distribution of light and shade, 
or the sturdy, noble animals which occupy the foreground and 
give name to this picture. Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur is inadequately 
represented this year. There is nothing in her solitary work, 
“On the Coast” (56), which might not have been accomplished 
by many an artist far her inferior in general ability. And 
indeed the scale on which this little picture is painted is too 
small to admit of that breadth and power of brush which have 
long since rendered the painter famous. 

G. de Jonghe sends a group of two modern belles (it is need- 
less to say that one is a blonde and the other a brunette) 
gossipping over a recently-opened letter (45). Here is an in- 
stance of pure modernism in art, with apparently nothing to 
recommend it but pretty faces and handsome millinery. Yet it 
certainly rises much above the level of such scenes as they 
are portrayed by our own countrymen. A whimsical incident 
from one of La Fontaine’s fables, “The Ducks and the Tor- 
toise,” forms the subject of a clever study of those animals by 
Emile Villa (48); but the picture is unfortunately hung at 
too high a level for fair criticism, Four highly-wrought 
and characteristic works by Meissonier occupy a deservedly- 
conspicuous place at one end of the gallery. Of these, “ La 
Rixe” (73)—a desperate encounter between two bravos who 
have quarrelled over their cards and are held back by their 
companions at play—is -the well-known work which was pre- 








sented by the Emperor of the French to the late Prince Consort, 
and has been lent by her Majesty for exhibition. From this 
marvellous composition, no quality of excellence which could 
enhance its merits seems to have been omitted. The vigorous 
and life-like action of the group, the individual character and 
expression of the heads, the colour and lighting of the picture, 
all combine to render it a perfect example of its class. The 
“First Visit” (67), a water-colour study, by the same hand, 
of a cavalier in seventeenth century costume, is remarkable 
for the intense accuracy of its finish, though perhaps open to 
the charge of some exaggeration in the high lights. In “The 
Stirrup Cup ” (69), an old-world roadside scene, also by Meis- 
sonier, imitation is carried to almost photographic accuracy, both 
in regard to form and effect of light. It is noteworthy that 
both these last-mentioned works are on a very small scale, and 
thus become good examples of the theory that pictures will bear 
elaboration of detail and realism of treatment in inverse ratio to 
their size. 

The thoroughly medieval treatment of De Vriendt’s paint- 
ing, “ The House at Nazareth ” (97), would have probably been 
accepted some fifteen years ago by a large section of our then 
young English artists as the embodiment of all that was correct 
in what we may here literally call pre-Raphaelite taste, though 
the term has been sometimes wofully misapplied. But the 
quondam followers of that school, with a very few exceptions, 
have since adopted other doctrines, and it may seriously be 
asked how any genuine painter (and De Vriendt is certainly 
one), whatever his proclivities may be, can justify so deliberate 
an affectation of style as to invest, in these days of antiquarian 
research, an Oriental scene at the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era with the attributes of German life in the fifteenth or 
sixteenth century, simply because a painter of that period, 
through ignorance or simplicity, would have done so. In the 
latter case, we tolerate the anachronism of art, which time has 
rendered venerable. But the work of a modern brush must be 
great indeed which can hold its own against such a drawback. 
De Vriendt’s sense of colour is of a high order; his figures, 
though wilfully constrained in attitude, are graceful in motive, 
and the composition—judged by that early standard of taste 
to which alone it can be referred—is not unpleasing. Still, 
one cannot help feeling that the whole thing isa sham. It 
has not the genuine naiveté of old-world art, and whatever 
appreciation it meets with from true lovers of that art will be, 
not in consequence of the style adopted, but in spite of it. 
Alma Tadema, on the other hand, in his “ Going to Mass” 
(90), has happily caught the spirit of the ‘early masters, while 
treating a genuinely medieval subject. But it leaves him com- 
pletely unfettered to paint his “ Roman Dance ” (105) after a 
fashion which is thoroughly consistent with the classic character 
of his second subject. Indeed, it is wonderful to observe how 
thoroughly this talented painter has entered into the ethos of 
each scene in these companion pictures. They are the gems of 
the Exhibition—painted in both cases with consummate skill, 
accurate attention to costume, judicious association of colour, 
and great originality of design. 

M. Heilbuth’s “ Presentation ” (113) will recall a familiar 
scene of modern Roman life to all who have made any stay 
in the Eternal City. A cardinal attended by two footmen, 
whose antiquated liveries never fail to astonish the English 
visitor at first sight—is walking on a terrace—possibly on 
the Pincian hill or in the Medici gardens—and stoops to let a 
little boy (one of the college pupils out for a walk with their 
priestly guardian) kiss his hand. The incident is simple 
enough, but M. Heilbuth makes a capital picture out of it— 
full of genuine sentiment and true artistic feeling. Both 
figures and landscape are excellent, and in admirable key. 
M. Caraud’s “ Stolen Interview ” (122), in choice of subject 
and tone of colour, reminds us of the works of our English 
water-colour painter, Lamont. : 

For painting of still life, introduced as accessory to a subject, 
there is nothing better in the gallery than the execution of the 
china vases in “ Preparing the Bouquet ” (128), the joint work 
of D. De Noter and P. Knarren; but, like most results of such 
artistic partnership, the work is not distinguished by uniform 
merit throughout. Of the other pictures in the gallery, the two 
most important, at least in size, are OCoutourier’s group of 
“Christ and his Disciples at Prayer” (130), an ambitious 
theme most unimpressively treated ; and M. Brandon’s “Speech 
of Daian Cardozo in the Amsterdam Synagogue” (171), a clever, 
but black and repulsive-looking scene. Gerome’s “ Bull-Fight 7 
(168) is little more than the portrait of a mounted picador, an 
ugly man upon an ugly horse, with a foggy background of spec- 
tators. Artists of less note have, however, contributed many 
works which will be found more attractive. Among these we 
have only room to name G. Brion’s “ Spring.” (144), “ Love 
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under Difficulties ” (157), by J. Worms, “In Disgrace ” (147), 
by H. Schlesinger, Otto Weber’s “ Breton Wedding” (175), 
M. Jourdan’s “ Leda” (170), and the “ Duet at High Mass,” 
by J. J. Tissot. , 








MUSIC. 


Srvcz our last week’s notice of the Royal Italian Opera, two 
new singers have appeared there. On Thursday week, Mdlle. 
Vanzini, from the Theatre della Scala, Milan, made her débit 
as the Page, Oscar, in “ Un Ballo in Maschera”—a part in 
which we have frequently heard artists of far inferior powers. 
Mdlle. Vanzini has a soprano voice of sufficient range and 
compass, pure and bright in quality, if not very powerful; and 
her intonation is correct and her execution facile. Although 
evidently suffering from nervousness, she made a decidedly 
favourable impression, and one which will probably be improved 
in parts of more prominence. The value of so good an Oscar 
was especially felt in the incidental soprano solos in the quintet, 





“ E scherzo od @ follia,” and the finale which follows; the clear | 


quality of Mdlle. Vanzini’s voice, and her good phrasing, giving 


a brightness and distinctness to these passages, which are — 


essential, but not always realized. The “ Invitation to the 
ball,” too, was delivered with much point and archness, without 
losing sight of refinement. Médlle. Fricci’s Amelia in this opera 
is a performance of much vocal and dramatic power. Her scena 
at the commencement of the third act, including the recitative, 


* Ecco l’orrido”’ and the air, “ Ma dall’ arido,” was a display | 


of vocal declamation full of artistic power. The scene itself is 
among the best and most sustained specimens of Verdi's 
spasmodic and unequal powers. “ Un Ballo in Maschera” is 
a notable instance of the lax principles of dramatic propriety 
which characterize modern Italian opera. Written for Naples, 
in 1858, the subject was the same as that of Auber’s 
“ Gustave.” Being, however, interdicted by the censorship, 
the libretto was altered, the scene changed to Boston, in 
America; all political significance removed, every reference to 


“liberty ” expunged, and the story turned into a fierce romance | 
of love, jealousy, and sorcery. Subsequently, and as now | 


played, the scene was again changed to “ Naples and its en- 
virons;” the character of Gustavus, which had been turned 
into “‘ Richard, Earl of Warwick, Governor of Boston,” was 
again altered to Riccardo, an Italian duke. Thus the music 
has undergone two transformations: from Swedish to American, 
and afterwards to Italian associations. What becomes, then, of 
that most powerful and important element of dramatic effect, 
“local colour”? Truly the absurd incongruities and anomalies of 
modern Italian opera have been amply sufficient to call forth 
the Nemesis of Wagner and his school. It must be admitted, 
however, that the music of “ Un Ballo in Maschera” contains 
various proofs of a dramatic power that Vefli should have 
turned to far better account. In the third act this is especially 
evidenced, particularly in the finale, which is wrought up 
to a highly effective climax. Mdlle. Fricci’s Amelia has 
long been ranked among her most powerful performances. 
As already said, in the great scene at the beginning of the act 
just referred to, as also in the subsequent scenes of tragic 
passion, this artist produced a powerful impression by her 
earnest style and excellent vocal phrasing. Signor Mario, as 
usual, was a picturesque representative of the Duke, and made 
up, by skilful management, for an occasional refractoriness of 
voice. Mdlle. Mayer, with good dramatic intentions, has 
scarcely force sufficient, either as actress or singer, for the melo- 
dramatic part of Ulrica, the sorceress. Signor Graziani’s ad- 
mirable singing as Renato is now, as formerly, a feature in the 


performance of the opera here—other characters being effectively | 


filled by Signori Tagliafico, Capponi, &c. The magnificence of 


the masked-ball scene, as given here, is special to this theatre. | 


Of Malle. Vanzini we shall have occasion to speak again next 
week, after her promised appearance in Gounod’s “ Faust.” 
The second new appearance above referred to was that of 
Malle. Locotelli as Henrietta in “I Puritani,” which was given 
at the Royal Italian Opera on Saturday last for the first time 
for four years. The character of the fugitive Queen in “I 
Puritani” has so little to do, either vocally or histrionically, 
that we must wait for further evidence of Mdlle. Locotelli’s 
powers in either respect. Bellini’s final opera—produced at 
Paris in 1834 for Grisi, Rubini, Tamburini, and Lablache, and 
brought out in London the following year with the same great 
singers—owes its European popularity to the admirable per- 
formance of those exceptional artists, and to its prominent 
melodic features, so captivating to a general public, rather than 
to any deep intrinsic merit as dramatic music. Bellini appears 
to greatest advantage in his “ Sonnambula,” the light melodious 
grace and natural style of which will long outlast all the spas- 


| 
| 





modic effort and inflated pretension of his tragic and heroic 
operas, “ Norma,” “ La Straniera,” “ I] Pirata,” “ I Puritani,” 
and others of that class already nearly forgotten. The present 
performance of “I Puritani,” like that of 1863, includes the 
excellent singing of Madame Fioretti as Elvira, the florid and 
elaborate music of which part was given by that lady on Saturday 
with a power and brilliancy that few stage sopranos of the day 
can equal. In the joyous and impulsive “ Polacca” movement, 
“‘ Son vergin vezzosa,” Madame Fioretti’s bravura passages, and 
her additional ornaments in the encore which it received, were 
given with thorough command of vocalization and the phrasing 
of a cultivated artist. Excellent also was her singing in the 
subsequent scenes of passionate despair and anguish. Signor 
Mario, as Arthur, was in somewhat better voice than on the 
preceding Thursday, and gave the celebrated “A te o Cara” 
with that suave expression which such music so especially 
requires, and in which he so eminently excels. In the declama- 
tory scene with Henrietta, too, and the love duets with Elvira, 
Signor Mario displayed those high qualities of vocal art in 
which he is still unrivalled among stage tenors. The music of 
Riccardo was admirably sung by Signor Graziani, and that of 
Giorgio derived full importance from the grand bass voice of 
Signor Bagagiolio, who possesses one of the finest organs of 
this class that has been heard since the late Lablache, the 
original representative of the part. The defiant war duet, 
“ Suoni la tromba,” admirably sung on this occasion, produced 
the usual impression. 





MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Sonata in G minor, for the Pianoforte, by F. Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy ; Op. 105.—Sonata in B flat, for the Pianoforte, by 
F. Mendelssohn Bartholdy; Op. 106. (Messrs. Novello, Ewer, 
& Co.)—These two works, just published, forming Nos. 34 and 35 
of the posthumous works (second series) of the great composer, 
are among the fruits of the recent reaction by which more of these 
treasures are being released from the prohibition that has sealed 
them up for so many years. Better counsels are now prevailing, 
and we may yet hope for still further additions to the published 
worksof adeparted genius, whose weakest productions aresuperior 
to the efforts of any living instrumental composer. The Sonata 
in G minor was composed in 1821, when Mendelssohn was twelve 
years old. Althongh of course it cannot possess the maturity 
of thought and constructive power which can only be acquired 
by longer experience, it is yet of considerable musical value, 
and especially interesting as illustrating almost the starting- 
point in the progress and development of the genius of one of 
the most extraordinary of modern composers. The subject and 
treatment of the first allegro have a distinctness and coherence 
that show how sound was Mendelssohn’s earliest training as @ 
musical thinker. The conduct of this movement is in the true 
sonata style, as fixed by Clementiand Mozart. The“ adagio,” if 
not very strongly marked, is full of tranquil grace, in g 
contrast to the sustained impulse of the final “presto,” in 
which we have a foreshadowing of that buoyant vivacity which 
so largely characterizes Mendelssohn’s matured pianoforte 
music. The Sonata in B flat, composed six years later than 
the preceding work (in 1827), exhibits a large advance in power 
of thought and development; and naturally, since it was the 
product of a later period than its composer’s immortal 
overtare to “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” the “ Otetto,” and 
other great works. This sonata has before been noticed by us 
in some detail, on the occasion of its performance by Madame 
Arabella Goddard at the Monday Popular Concert appropriated 
to her benefit (March 16), and we need now merely record its 
publication and our confirmed opinion of the many and high 
beauties in each of its movements; the “scherzo” being 
especially distinguished by the individuality of character 
which Mendelssohn has impressed on so many pieces of that 
form. 

Concerto pour Piano. Par W. G.Cusins. Op. 6. (Hambourg : 
chez A. Cranz. London: Messrs. Lamborn Cock & Co.).— 
This elaborate composition, framed on a plan equally extensive 
with that of the concertos of Mozart, Beethoven, and Hummel, 
although only just published, was performed by the composer 
at his concert in June last. Each of the three movements of 
this concerto gives evidence of Mr. Cusins’ sound musical 
acquirements, and artistic training. The commencing “ allegro,” 
after a short orchestral prelude, begins with some solo passages 
for the pianoforte in free fantasia style, leading up to the motwo 
first indicated by the opening tutti. This is treated with 
much skill, and carried through a long series of alternations of 
orchestral and solo passages displaying the instrament with a 
knowledge of its effects that can only be possessed by one who 
is himself a skilled executant. The middle movement, @ 
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“ Romanza,” is especially graceful in its melodic phrases, which 
are amplified by some effective elaborations and florid orna- 
ments for the solo instrument, in excellent contrast to the 
sustained cantabile of the original theme in the orchestra. 
The finale, in tarantella style, is full of the true southern 
impulse, and abounds in passages of display requiring ready, 
rapid, and elastic fingers and wrists; and forming an improving 
as well as agreeable practice for the student. The concerto is 
altogether a favourable specimen of the powers and training of 
an artist who has long been known as an excellent pianist, and 
recently as a highly efficient musical director in his capacity 
of conductor of the concerts of the Philharmonic Society. 

Hanover Square. Vol. 1. (Ashdown & Parry.)—We have 
here the first six numbers of this shilling monthly musical 
magazine, neatly bound, and forming a handsome volume, 
most of the contents of which have a value which render them 
fully worthy of this mode of preservation. The pianoforte 
pieces and songs, all original copyright works, which make up 
the contents of the volume, may mostly be turned to at any 
time with pleasure by player or singer. As we have noticed 
these on their current appearance, we need now only record 
their collected publication. 








THE EASTER AMUSEMENTS. 


Tue Easter entertainments this year, if they are not very 
numerous, are certainly varied, comprising as they do, English, 
Irish, Scotch, Spanish, French, German, and Japanese ground 
and lofty tumbling, the legitimate drama at Shoreditch, “leg 
pieces ” in Holborn and the Strand, the humiliation and partial 
justification of the Lord Chamberlain in Long-acre, and the 
dramatic adaptation of a novel by the author in the Blackfriars- 
road. As ground and lofty tumbling is one of those theatrical 
things which contain the least deception, and in which an actor, 
unlike a tragedian or comedian, must either succeed or break 
his neck, we will give the tumblers the honour of the first 
paragraph. 

The Lyceum Theatre, cleared of all traces of Mr. Bandmann 
and “ Narcisse,” and furnished with a bright picture of Yoko- 
hama by Mr. T. Grieve, is in the hands of a new troupe of 
Japanese jugglers and acrobats, imported by Mr. Risley, who 
have arrived in England by the way of Americaand Paris. It 
is just a year since the first Japanese troupe who came to this 
country exhibited their skill at St. Martin’s Hall, and left us 
with an impression that Japan is a nation of top-spinners and 
discordant musicians. The second troupe is far more skilful as 
acrobats and equilibrists than its predecessors, some of the 
balancing tricks being as clever as they are peculiar. Every- 
thing they do has been done by English and European per- 
formers—even by the wandering acrobats who, before the esta- 
blishment of music-halls, used to have to perform in the streets ; 
but the Japanese tricks are more elaborate, more quaint, and far 
more difficult. Their ground tumbling and posturing are neither 
better nor worse than European gymnastics ; their top-spinning 
is, if anything, inferior to that of the St. Martin’s-hall Japanese, 
but their strength is shown in three tricks that may be called the 
barrel-dance, the perch-balance, and the ladder-balance. They 
have one apparent advantage over English performers in being 
able, so it seems, to use their feet almost in the same way as 
monkeys do, and they make full use of this power. The 
barrel-dance, in which the performer lies upon his back, and 
tosses a barrel into the air with his feet, has been done in every 
circus in Europe, but never, as far as we are aware, in the 
Japanese form. The barrel is sent up almost to the proscenium 
on @ pyramid of oyster-tubs, which the performer gradually 
builds up as he lies upon his back, and when it has got to its 
full height the column of tubs is kicked away by the juggler, 
and the barrel drops spinning, and is caught on the soles of his 
feet. The perch-trick, in which a boy is held aloft on a bamboo 
cane differs from the European trick in this—the bamboo is 
coolly balanced on the shoulder of the Japanese performer 
while the boy exhibits his antics—standing out from the cane 
at right angles—and is not held, as in the European plan, in 
a belt fixed round the waist. The ladder-balance is even more 
remarkable. A lofty ladder, stretching almost to the height of 
the proscenium, and having another ladder, about half its 
length, projecting from the top of it at a right angle, is 
balanced on the soles of a reclining man’s feet, while a boy 
ascends and descends, and hangs suspended head downwards 
from the extreme point of the projecting ladder. Those who 
wish to test the difficulty of this feat can do so with two 
tobacco-pipes, the top pipe fixed in the bowl of the lower pipe, 
and the whole balanced on the chin. The performances are 
most ingenious, and well worth seeing. 














The Holborn Amphitheatre has secured another female 
acrobat, named Pereira, who is a far better gymnast than 
Azella, but who only performs on the still high-bar. The 
" flying trapeze”—the most perfect and graceful gymnastic 
trick ever invented—is not as dangerous as it looks, but it 
requires the very qualities in which women are generally 
deficient, coolness and judgment. Leotard, who is now at the 
Alhambra, once showed a police committee in Paris that he 
was prepared for every contingency, and the entertainment was 
only licensed after such a searching examination as English 
magistrates and chamberlains would never think of. Leotard 
now makes the same leaps on two bars, as he used to make on 
three—flying the same distance like a bird. The slight risk 
that Leotard may run, his remuneration fully insures. He 
performs for ten minutes every night, and receives a Lord 
Chancellor’s wages. 

The Olympic, the Holborn, and the Strand theatres are 
provided with the usual lollipop entertainments in the shape of 
burlesques, Mr. F. C. Burnand having adapted the “iil 
Crévé” and the “ Biche au Bois,” for the first and second 
houses, and Mr. William Brough having written a piece 
called “The Field of the Cloth of Gold” for the third. The 
Standard appeals to its public with Miss Glyn in Webster’s 
Elizabethan tragedy of “The Duchess of Malfi.” The St. 
James’s is let to Madame Celeste, who gives a series of twelve 
farewell performances; and the other houses, with the excep- 
tion of the New Queen’s, retain their old pre-Easter programmes. 
The New Queen’s, doubtless copying the Adelphi and Olympic 
theatres, has speculated in Charles Dickens, and has selected 
“ Oliver Twist ’—a piece that has been interdicted for many 
years by the Lord Chamberlain. Furnished with a license 
that has been refused repeatedly to the Adelphi, Surrey, 
and other houses, re-adapted by Mr. John Oxenford, and 
filled with the whole strength of the company, the drama was 
produced on Saturday night last with very modified success. 
The scenes and characters are very prosaic on the stage—even 
more prosaic than Bow-street and the police reports; and the 
unmitigated ruffianism of Bill Sykes is scarcely relieved 
by such caricatures of infamy as the “ Artfal Dodger.” 
Mr. Oxenford has not had the courage to follow the 
lines of the old Adelphi and Surrey versions; and he has 
striven to give his audience something more than the very 
thin farce which Mr. Toole has played with intoxicating success 
in the country. The result is, that we see too much and too 
little of the tragic characters of the piece—too much of their 
brutality to charm us, and too little of their nature to justify 
their brutality. One of the finest scenes in the novel and the 
old drama has been omitted—a scene in which the “ Dodger” 
and his companions avoid Bill Sykes after the murder, which 
sanctifies all the rascality that has gone before. The adapter 
has given us a confused ending to the story, a scene in which 
Nancy is shot, Bill Sykes tumbles off the chimney-pots, and 
Oliver is rescued by Mr. Brownlow, scarcely without a word of 
explanation. The characters are huddled together in an ab- 
surdly small space, because the scene is so set as to discover 
the interior of a St. Giles’s garret, and its exterior on the tiles 
at once, and the actors, fettered by tradition, are not allowed 
to advance beyond the frame of the garret, although yards of 
unoccupied stage are lying before them. The prominence given 
to the “ Artful Dodger” in this version is neither good for the 
actor Mr. Toole, the adapter, nor the original author. The 
“ Dodger ” as represented on the stage is as false and artificial 
as Sam Weller, with scarcely a touch that shows the true cha- 
racter-painting of Mr.Charles Dickens. He is not one grade above 
the “ chickaleary coves” of the music-halls and comic singers, 
and might be performed with equal skill by a score of London 
actors. Street scenes, pantomimic rows, tiresome caricatures 
of police-court manners in 1838, flash songs and flash language 
almost seem to justify the Lord Chamberlain’s prohibition, 
which was withdrawn under fear and pressure, and not one of 
the actors engaged in the piece can hope to gain any increase 
of fame, except Miss Nelly Moore, who as Nancy has shown 
that she has force and pathos as well as prettiness. Mr. H. 
Irving made up Bill Sykes with terrific fidelity, but he wanted 
lungs and courage to act up to his appearance. Mr. Ryder 
was a solemn and ponderous Fagin—another Bill Sykes grown 
aged, but not less vigorous ; and Mr. L. Brough was quietly 
put upon the shelf as Bumble. With not the slightest 
sympathy for journals or audiences who cannot bear to 
see such vulgar subjects as “Oliver Twist” on the boards 
of an anointed “ west-end theatre,” we object to the 
play because it is short and unsatisfactory. A powerfal; 
though repulsive and illogical novel cannot be stewed down 
into a drama which only takes one hour and a half in 


representation. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


—_—————- 


ABYSSINIA.* 


Tuts book relates the apostolic labours in Abyssinia of 
Justin de Jacobis, who was sent thither in 1839 by Pope 
Gregory XVI., as a man whose pious life and complete abnega- 
tion of self qualified him, together with his power of attracting 
those who came within reach of his influence, for the perils and 
difficulties of missionary life in Abyssinia. Though the title- 
page bears the name of Lady Herbert as its author, we find 
from her preface that she is only the translator, and that 
she undertook the task, as she says, with the thought “ of 
giving my readers the biography of a holy and apostolic 
bishop, living in this nineteenth century, with whose reputation 
for sanctity and wisdom my Eastern wanderings had made me 
acquainted, even before the French publication of his life.” 
For a time the work was laid aside, but the Expedition induced 
her to resume it. “ Recent political events have given to 
Abyssinia a fresh interest in the minds of Englishmen ; and, in 
addition to this, I felt that the accurate descriptions of roads, 
scenery, and manners detailed in Mgr. de Jacobis’ letters, 
together with his just appreciation of the character of the 
Emperor who at present rules over that unfortunate country, 
might perhaps be of some assistance to those concerned in the 
present war, and enable them to estimate better the difficulties 
they will have to encounter, and the character of the man 
with whom they have to deal.” Of Theodore’s character we 
have perhaps heard enough, though the chapter which relates 
his early history and the vigour with which he constituted 
an empire raised upon the downfall of several kingdoms, 
is not the least interesting in this volume. But the chief 
value of the book before us consists in the picture it 
gives us of the rough work of missionary life. When M. de 
Jacobis’ progress appeared great enough, after seven years’ 
labour, to demand a reinforcement of missionaries, Monsignor 
Massaja and a body of Capuchin Fathers were appointed by 
the Holy See to the Gallas Mission ; M. Massaja being conse- 
crated Bishop of Cassia, with powers of conferring holy orders 
throughout Abyssinia. Arrived at Massowah the new bishop 
sent for M. de Jacobis, and in a few days had an opportunity 
of seeing him. 

*** As soon as I heard he was come, I ran down to the port, and 
there saw an Arab boat approaching, filled with Abyssinians dressed 
in unbleached cloth, with simple white turbans ronnd their heads, and 
with parasols made of a curious palm, unknown in Europe; but I 
could not discover any European among them. “ Where is M. de 
Jacobis ?” Iexclaimed. Hardly had the words escaped me, when the 
smallest and most poorly clad of the party, accompanied by one of the 
students I have before mentioned, made his way through the crowd of 
Arabs on the quay, and threw himself at my feet, which he pressed and 
kissed. This was M. de Jacobis! Ilis intense humility, and that of 
the stadents he had brought with him, who all knelt and kissed my 
feet, overwhelmed me with confusion. I wonld fain have done the 
same to him, had I not feared it would appear like a caricature. I 
tried to raise and embrace him ; but he drew back as.unworthy. The 
crowd, dumb with surprise, watched this meeting, and made way for 
us to pass together into the house. I wanted them to insist on his 
sitting down by my side on my poor little Arab bed ; but he would not 
hear of it. He remained sitting on the floor, with his students, at a 
modest and respectful distance. I said to him, in our own language, 
how distressed I was at this conduct on his part, and implored him to 
recollect that he was a European like myself, besides being vicar- 
apostolic, and, as such, entitled to the same respect. His answer 
silenced me, while it increased my admiration for his humility: 
** Monsignor, you are the first real bishop who has appeared in this 
country. I know the idea these people have of the dignity and position 
of a bishop. Let me act as I am doing, or I shall scandalize my 
neophytes.” I had nothing left for him but to let him have his own 
way, and to implore him to take charge of my household and myself. 
From that moment, as if by magic, our little party appeared trane- 
formed into a religious community, living according to regular rule, 
with fixed hours for prayer, study, and religious exercises. We 
remained a fortnight at Massonuah; and, during that time, I never 
saw him a moment idle, in spite of the intense heat; he was aiways 
either praying, or teaching, or baptizing, or confessing, or translating 
religious works into the native dialects, of which he was a complete 
master.’ ” 

From Massowah they went in company to Guala, an eight 
days’ march, and Monsignor Massaja, who had, as we have 
seen, been edified by the humility of M. de Jacobin, was 
astonished to find him so dead to the world he had left, and so 
completely given up to his missionary toil that “ although it was 
now many years since he had left Europe, and many months 
since he had received any letters from home, or seen a news- 
paper, he never asked me for any European news. Once he 
wished to hear the details of the death of Gregory XVI., and 
of the election of Pius IX.; and then he spoke of Rome, and 
of the Congregation; but except on that occasion he never 











alluded to friends or country. It seemed as if he had now 
none but those of his adoption.” 


**¢The more I saw of him, the more I could only adore the insern. 
table wisdom of God, who had chosen this man above all others, who 
was the very type of mortal perfection, of self-abnegation, purity, and 
almost divine humility, to convert a nation where all trace of these 
virtues had been lost in the most overbearing arrogance and the 
grossest materialism and sensuality. Once I ventured to remonstrate 
with him about his dress, which was generally worse and more tattered 
than even that of the natives; for if he hada decent article of clothing, 
he invariably gave it away. He thanked me warmly for my “kind 
advice,” as he called it, but replied, ‘*‘ Monsignor, who should be the 
best dressed, the master or the servant ? All1 know is, that God, the 
Church, and my superiors, have sent me here to be the servant of this 
nation. I know nothing else.” On this principle he invariably acted, 
He never would take a chair, or any food differently prepared from 
the rest. Sometimes, when he returned completely exhausted from 
some distant sick-call, the lay brother would bring him something a 
little more tempting or strengthening. He would receive it with 
touching thankfulness, but then almost immediately pass it on to 
another. On our journeys I have seen him continually give up his 
horse, or his mule, or his parasol, or his cow’s-skin bed, to one or 
other of the priests or students, and insist on trudging on himself on 
foot, without the slightest protection from the burning sun; and 
then sleeping on the bare ground that another might rest more 
luxuriously.’ ”’ 


Two years later, when war arose between the Turkish 
Governor of Massowah and the King of Tigré, Kalil Bey, in 
order to save the Christians in Massowah from slaughter at 
the hands of the Turks, directed them to take refuge on board 
certain ships which he had placed at their disposal. For a 
long time Mgr. Massaja had endeavoured in vain to induce 
M. de Jacobis to receive consecration as Bishop of Nilopolis 
and Apostolic Vicar of Abyssinia, for which purpose briefs had 
been received from Rome. In civilized life nolo episcopari is 
not often heard. It is true that its accidents are of a different 
character from those of a bishop in Abyssinia, whose “ tem- 
poralities ” consist of a garment of unbleached cotton, and a 
buffalo’s hide—when he is in luck’s way—to lie down upon at 
night. But it was not a pining after temporalities that made 
M. de Jacobis’ nolo episcopari so resolute; but rather an 
unwillingness to assume the greater spiritual responsibility which 
the episcopal office involved. Nor was it until the Christians 
at Massowah were obliged to seek safety on board ship that 
Mgr. Massaja prevailed. , 


«The 5th of January, therefore, was spent in the greatest con- 
fasion; all our property bad been removed on board the vessels ; and, 
as my house was close to the shore, the Europeans crowded into it, 
ready for embarkation at a moment’s notice. 

“ ¢ Towards evening, when everything had been prepared for our 
flight, I found myself alone with M. de Jacobis. I then spoke to him 
more strongly than I had ever done before; telling him that it was 
entirely owing to his obstinacy that I was incurring this great danger ; 
and added,— Through excess of humility, you will not be made 
bishop; but in these missions a bishop is a victim, and not a spouse. 
Beware lest self-love should be the cause of your resistance to what I 
feel is the will of God.” Confounded at these words, he threw him- 
self at my feet, and told me to do with him what I would. Fearing 
he might change his mind, I instantly sent to beg the governor would 
give me an escort of soldiers to guard my honse for that night, asl 
had some important business to transact before I left. And so, having 
prepared everything for the service, I began the ceremony of conse- 
cration soon after midnight, assisted only by two of M. de Jacobis’s 
native priests, and by dawn the office was over. 

““*T had myself been consecrated at Rome, in the church of St. 
Carlo, in the Corso, by the Cardinal Franzeni, assisted by a multitude 
of other ecclesiastics, bishops and priests, and with a music and pomp 
which ravished the crowd who took part in the ceremony. At the 
consecration of M. de Jacobis, he and I were alone; for the native 
priests, not understanding the Latin rite, could only remain as passive 
etatues; and, instead of music, weonly heard the menaces and roaring 
of the infuriated mob without, who were clamouring for our lives. 
Bat, nevertheless, the service was so touching and so fall of consola- 
tion, that we both burst into tears. Here, indeed, was the victim 
prepared for the sacrifice—not the bishop invested with dignity and 
honour! Thus did he offer himself, like our Divine Lord, as a living 
sacrifice for the people of his adoption. He was bishop for twelve 
years, during that time he never wore the episcopal dress. At the 
moment of consecration, to inaugurate him in his new position, 1 was 
obliged to place my own mitre on his head, my own ring on his finger, 
and to give him my own crozier and pectoral cross. The ceremony 
over, he resumed his poor tattered clothes, and his apostolic life of 
hardship and penury. Thus he lived, and thus he died, in the desert, 
under a little mimosa-tree (a specimen, by the bye, of the spina Christi, 
meet emblem of the only crown he sought on earth); and thus did 
God send into Abyssinia this prodigy of humility, to be to them 4 
living gospel, a true image of Him who was “meek and humble of 
heart;”’ one, in fact, who taught this benighted people, not by words, 
but by acts, what is the meaning ofa real Catholic; so that multi 
might thus be led into the true fold, and that his converte, moved by 
the example of so great a model, might be filled with the same spirit, 
become worthy successors of the first followers of the Cross, and win, 
like them, the martyr’s crown.’ ” 


It is sincerely to be hoped that when Theodore has restored 


* Abyssinia and its Apostle, By Lady Herbert, London: Burns, Oates,&Co, | the captives, or when they have been taken from him, the 
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Expedition will leave Abyssinia never to return to it either in 
its own person or in the person of a successor. The British 
taxpayer has suffered enough in the cause of missionary work 
in Abyssinia. But it cannot be denied that the more we read 
of this interesting country, the stronger is our desire to see it 
brought within the pale of civilization. It possesses, indeed, 
a sort of Christianity which has struggled in vain to leaven the 
pagan element, and has, on the contrary, been leavened by it. 
In M. de Jacobis’ account of the Irobs, one of the higher 
races, if not the highest, of Abyssinia, we see traits of a people 
who might do honour to a high state of civilization. Their 
country extends from the mountains of Abyssinia to the Indian 
Sea; the people are little removed from pagans; their women 
are slaves; polygamy is the rule even amongst those who call 
themselves Christians, and whose state of degradation is so 
deplorable that nothing can well be worse :— 


*** But the good dispositions of the people, their gratitude and per- 
sonal affection, are very cheering to the missionary’s heart. Is it not 
edifying to see a little goatherd of seven or eight years old, to whom you 
have taken some pains to explain the catechism, holding a small class 
of children of his own age on the mountain-side, of his own accord ; 
and then presiding, with wonderful recollection and piety, at the 
evening devotions of his family? or to see old men die in the holiest 
and best dispositions? or to receive entreaties from young men to be 
prepared for holy orders? I was very much touched one day at 
hearing a boy, when asked, “ what he wished for most on earth,” 
reply, “ I wish that our dear father, whom God has sent us, may live 
as long as Abbié (the Abyssinian Methuselah), so that, at the hour of 
my death, I may have the joy of receiving the last Sacraments from 
him, as my elder brother did, who died in his arms.” 

“ «They are positively greedy for religious instruction ; from the 
little child of three years old, who can scarcely speak, to the old 
grandmother on whose knee he is sitting. It has moved me to tears 
to hear the old shepherds and the young soldiers on the hill-side 
reciting together the Rosary or the Litanies, the lowing of the cattle 
mingling with their voices, as if ‘‘ everything that had breath” were 
* praising God.” ’ ” 


Abyssinia may almost be said to be virgin soil to the 
missionary. Not to go so far back as Solomon, the Queen of 
Sheba, and their son Ménélek, we find that the Abyssinians had 
been early instructed in the doctrines of Christianity ; and that 
in the eleventh century its progress was so great as to rouse 
the indignation of the Jewess, Judith, who usurped imperial 
power in Tigré, and did her utmost to extinguish the Christian 
faith. She was succeeded by five Jewish princes, but in 1200 
Christianity was restored; and in the sixteenth century the 
Portuguese, at the entreaty of the Abyssinians, rescued them 
from the dominion of the Turks. Subsequently, the Jesuits 
tried their hand at the work of evangelizing Abyssinia, in 
1597 and 1603; but the missionaries dying, their missions 
declined, till the remaining Jesuits were banished cr martyred 
by the apostate Emperor Fasilidas. In 1648 four Capuchins 
were sent to replace them; but were beheaded. Other efforts 
were made in the eighteenth century, and finally, M. de Jacobis 
was nominated to undertake the task. With what success he 
did so this volume relates. 








BRAKESPEARE.* 


WE cannot say that we are sorry now and then to escape 
from modern life as portrayed in the works of some of our lady 
novelists, and to fall back for our amusement upon the middle 
ages. Robbery and hard blows, although undesirable when 
taken by themselves, are infinitely preferable to slow death by 
poison, and endless misery attained through bigamy ; and when 
served up with the ordinary accompaniments, a brave knight 
and faithful squire, they form after all not such bad food with 
which the mind may trifle after a heavy repast upon more 
wholesome fare. In one respect, however, an ancient knight 
doing duty as a hero of romance is rather a bore. If he were 


the undying antipathy of those who would otherwise be his 
warmest admirers. He conveys all that is to be known con- 


proportion to his master’s prowess, and who is invariably sup- 
posed to listen in wrapt attention to a great deal about which 





can by any possibility be dispensed with, we are not, however, 
so unreasonable as to wish that a medieval man in armour 
should speak after the manner of a guardsman of the nine- 
teenth century, but when an author writes upon a past age we 
are at a loss to conceive why he should go out of his way to 
affect the phraseology of that age instead of that of his own 
time. The author of “ Brakespeare ” does not frequently offend 
against good taste in this respect, but when, now and then, 
we find him saying such a thing as, “Had the knight wist of 
the truth,” and employing some Froissart-like periods, we are 
almost inclined to be as angry with him as with his hero. 

If, however, we find fault with the author for being too 
much addicted to the language of the past, it is only just to 
him to say that the sketches of early English life with which 
the work abounds are evidently the result of a most pains- 
taking care and of no inconsiderable research. The novel 
itself contains little that will be new to those who have read 
old romances. Ralph Brakespeare, like many a hero of the 
period, is one of those disinherited youths who enter upon life 
with some sort of notion that they owe society a grudge, and 
that their mission is to be avenged for their mother’s wrongs 
upon those members of the general community whom they 
may happen to think sufficiently detestable. To get at the dis- 
advantages which attended the birth and infancy of the -hero, 
the author carries us back to the doings of his grandfather, Sir 
Giles Dynevor, a Kentish knight, of irascible disposition and 
no conscience to speak of. Sir Giles, anxious to secure the 
annexation of a neighbouring estate, determines that his son 
shall marry Edith Malpass, a deformed girl who is to inherit it. 
This son, Simon Dynevor, has other views, and elopes with 
and marries Maud, a distant relation, who had been one of his 
mother’s ladies. The old knight, by a transfer of certain 
broad acres to a neighbouring monastery, gets the Church to 
declare the marriage void on the ground of consanguinity. 
Simon, who is arrested and thrown into prison, accepts with 
resignation the separation from the poor girl whom he had 
married, and consents to carry out his father’s wishes by 
marrying the deformed heiress. In the mean time Mand dies 
giving birth to Ralph, the hero, and just as the day appointed 
for the wedding between Simon and Edith Malpass arrives, 
with it comes the news of the young lady’s sudden death. 
Sir Giles, maddened at the notion of having parted with his 
lands to the Church for nothing, works himself up by a 
sufficient amount of swearing into a towering passion, and 
then dies. Simon marries a shrew, by whom he has a weak 
son, and Ralph, the bastard, becomes a sort of dependant 
in his father’s household. Very old materials now come 
into play. Ralph is treated harshly by Lady Dynevor; 
his favourite hound is about to be destroyed for flying at the 
petted youth; and at length the bastard goes out into the 
world to seek his fortane, accompanied by a yeoman whose 
home had also been made uncomfortable by a stepmother. In 
the days of Cressy and Poictiers the sword had a great deal to 
do with earthly advancement, and Ralph, having assumed the 
name of an armourer named Brakespeare, provides himself 
with a horse and armour, enters the service of an English 
knight, Sir John Hawkwood, and sails for France. Here he 
has the good fortune to meet, and kill in single combat, a very 
distinguished knight who was engaged in the performance of a 
lover’s vow. Subsequently Ralph performs those feats which 
one expects from a knight of the period, and eventually dis- 
tingnishes himself by a defence single-handed of the Castle of 
Hacquemont against the attack of a band of mutineers led by 
a dark-eyed and swarthy villian of the thoroughly conventional 


type :— 


* And the combat began. 
“ The issue seemed at first very doubtful. Stackpole was strong 


| and subtle of frame, and noted for skill with his weapon; he was 


| i f f, and held his own gallantly, despite the 
only to hold his tongue he would be one of the most agreeable p—cay Wigs as pera ; 
creatures in existence, but when he talks he earns for himself | 


he can by no possibility care anything; in the narrative the — 


Squire is addressed in the second person singular, and he is 
forced to extract meaning from such expressions as “ prythee ” 
and “T wist,” and to have present to his mind all the solemnity 
of an oath when his master swears by his “ Halidome” or by 
something else no doubt equally binding on his conscience. 
Whilst desiring to have as little of the knight’s conversation as 





* Brakespeare; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance. By the Authof of “ Guy 
Livingstone.” Tbree vols. London: Tinsley Brothers, 


. §§o0 we too must play 


| with all his might 


cerning himself to that trusty squire whose devotion is in exact | the upper rim of the t 


| head caused the thrust to glance aside; the next instante hoarse yell 


disadvantage of ground. But Ralph had reason good for 

the rion g aaa it might have lasted longer, had he not i 
straining his muscles by over-long sword-play. At length his arm 
appeared to eink wearily; deluded by the feint, the other lounged 
at the weakest point in his adversary’s harness— 
hroat-piece; a swift motion of Brakespeare’s 


woke up the echoes, and Stackpole fell back, p'erced through eye and 
in through the bars of his visor. } 
ore For vay shame, Gian Malatesta could no longer forbear coming 
to the front. It was not exactly cowardice that had hitherto kept 
him in the background; but he ever liked to see others doing bog 
work; moreover, the superstition before alluded to, made _ 
inclined to pit himself single-handed against the esquire. Now no 
choice was lefs him; e0, spurning aside the corpse of his Rok 
still quivering in the death pang, he planted himself fairly before 


enemy. B3 
“ * Gorpo di Venere !’—the Italian said, in a slow, suppressed tone. 
‘ out the play, that yonder bunglers be; an. 
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Thou art at thy old knight-errant’s trade; only flying at higher game 
than when thou didst buckler the tymbestere. ‘Tis my turn now. 
I play not my life againet thine: if, after essaying thee, I prevail not, 
we will ply arbalest, till thou fallest down there maimed—not slain 
outright. Die thou shalt not, till—bound hand and foot—thou hast 
geen how Gian Malatesta can love, and felt how he can hate.’ 

“ Lest it should seem unnatural, that in such a crisis there should 
be dallying with words, it should be remembered that—if the 
chronicles of the time speak sooth—men, even in the hottest engage- 
ments, found leisure to make orations worthy of being recorded. 
And, farthermore, up to a much later period, the Italians were 
specially prone to prelude their duels with similar taunts; either 
intending to envenom their own wrath, or to goad their adversaries 
into rashness. If, for the very first time since the peril began, 
Brakespeare’s voice shook a little, it surely was not with fear. 

**¢ Gian Malatesta,’ he said, ‘for ono thing do I render thanks to 
God: whether I die or live, this night earth must needs be rid of 
thee. What ailed thy curtal-axe, that it struck not home on Calais 
causeway ? Now, with murder, and ravishment, and cogging of dice, 
thou hast well-nigh done; for the Devil himself, whom thou servest, 
will not pluck thee out of Hawkwood’s hands, As I hope for 
Heaven’s mercy, so do I believe, within short space, that glib tongue 
of thine will be raven’s food.’ 

“ Such an involuntary shiver ran through Malatesta’s veins, as men 
are said to feel when others walk over their graves; but he braced | 
himself with an effort; and, muttering a curse on his own fo'ly, | 
attacked Ralph fiercely. 

* Once again the combat was obstinately protracted ; for, if Stack- 
pole was a skilful swordsman, Malatesta was a perfect master of his 
weapon, and came fresh to its use; whilst Ralph—though in stature 
and strength he had decided advantage—was beginning to feel the 
long strain on his sword-arm. Conscious of this, the esquire deter. — 
mined to risk somewhat to rid himself speedily of his most dangerous | 
foe ; so, watching his opportunity, he brought his great ¢pée d'armes 
down, with a swing that must have carried all before it. The lithe 
Italian dived down, avoiding the blow, so that it swept harmless over 
his shoulder ; and the blade, striking full on the stone pillar of the 
stairway, shivered nearly to the hilt. With a shrill cry of triumph, 
Malatesta sprang up to press his advantage; bat whilst the ory was | 
still on his lips, the truncheon of steel, hurled with Brakespeare’s full 
force, struck him betwixt the brows; and, losing his footing, he stag- 
gered back, stunned and bleeding, into the arms of his followers.” | 





In this exploit, in which he has risked his life to protect the | 
honour of the ladies of the castle, Ralph has been dangerously | 
wounded, and is nursed by one of the ladies with infinite ten- | 
derness, and the usual result. The proprietor of the castle has 
two daughters, Marguerite and Odille, and in the former Ralph | 
discovers the betrothed of the young French knight, with whom | 
he had fought his first encounter. He confesses all to Mar- | 
guerite, having obtained her forgiveness, and feeling a strong 
attachment towards Odille, he departs for the war again. He 
continues to carry all before him, and wins his gold spurs at | 
Poictiers. Upon the cessation of hostilities between England 
and France, Ralph, like not a few of his countrymen, goes 
forth as a free lance, attended by a strong band of English- 
men. He helps to ravage the south of Europe, shows his old 
antipathy for Churchmen, and his contempt for the terrors of 
the Church by hanging a priest; takes by assault a castle, 
and after establishing himself in the affections of its owner, 
Countess Bertha, remains there on amicable, if objectionable, 
terms, until he is at length betrayed by the lady into the hands 
of the Church. His life is about to be sacrificed, when the 
squire who had accompanied him from England remembers a 
piece of flattened gold with some mysterious letters marked 
upon it, which he had received from Abbot Hildebrand, of 
Haultvaux, as a specific against danger of any sort, which 
the Church could remove. The coin is handed to the priest 
sent to confess the knight and squire before execution, and on 
being presented to the Churchman highest in authority, pro- 
duces the immediate release of Brakespeare and his faithful 
follower. Both then depart for England, visiting on their way 
their old friends at Hacquemont. Here they are received with 
all the gratitude that was due to Ralph, and find that 
Marguerite has died from grief and that Odille is a widow. 
The Count is most anxious that Ralph should marry Odille 
and become Lord of Hacquemont; and this proposition he is 
only too happy to accede to in case the lady should be willing. 
Promising to return he proceeds to England, finds his father 
dead, a distant relation and stranger in possession of Bever 
Castle, and without a soul remaining who knows him. He 
then returns to France, takes part in a naval engagement 
between the English and French fleets, and both he and his 
squire, Lanyon, are obliged to swim on shore from the scene of 
the contest. Ralph, on reappearing at Hacquemont, is accepted 
by Odille, becomes lord of the castle, and looks to a peaceful 
old age after all his fighting. He discovers, however, that his 
wife is in love with a man younger than he; but he soon finds 
a to him agreeable means of leaving a world that has ceased to 
possess any attractions for him. The war between England 
and France again breaking out, Ralph is summoned to sur- 
render his castle or take arms as Lord of Hacquemont with the 





King of France. Having first sent his wife to a place of safety 
he chooses to fight, and in the siege of Hacquemont which 
followed he dies almost in its ruins. 

The readers of this novel will scarcely be pleased that their 
hero should have so sad an ending; for although it may serve 
to show what most people would have admitted without it, 
that faithlessness in women is not such a modern failing after 
all, and although it may be strict justice upon people addicted 
to such doings as distingaished Brakespeare, yet we should 
rather have seen him, after all the toils of war were over, pass 
peacefully away in the dignified repose of Hacquemont. 

We have mentioned enough to show the character of the 
novel, and we have only to add that stirring events succeed 
each other with all possible rapidity; the fight at Hacquemont 
is alone sufficient to indicate the vigour with which the author 
describes them. 








POEMS WRITTEN FOR A CHILD.* 


Peruars there is nothing in art more difficult of accomplish- 
ment than to paint a child’s portrait faithfully. The very 
wisdom required for the purpose often serves to defeat the 
effort. There are, of course, certain broad features of simplicity, 
shrewdness, or trust, which may be served and worked up 
easily enough, but there is always something to baffle the 
artist. It is equally difficult to write verses for children. The 
moment a little boy or a little girl commences to distrust 
“ Simple Simon” as a narrative, and ceases to put faith in 
“ Cock Robin,” you must have a new literature to suit the 
new taste. The notion upon which this little book is con- 
structed seems to be that the writers believe that children 
think poetically, and would like to see their fancies caught and 
put in print. The writers appear to possess delicate and 


| faithful sympathies with their subject. They have allowed 


certain grave undertones to run through the verses at times, 
but they are generally true to their task. It is hardly possible 


| to conceive any child capable of perceptions which almost 


require an experienced insight into nature and the world, but it 


| is quite possible to conceive a child accepting these pretty images 


and being pleased with them without a complete sense of their 
value. The “Two Friends” have, indeed, accomplished a 
literary feat of very unusual excellence. Day by day we are 
oppressed with huge volumes containing long and short lines, 
and unhesitatingly proclaiming themselves epics, lyrics, or what 
not, and we believe there is more real poetic work in this 
unpretending book than in three tons of them. The only 
fault, and we mention it at once, that we have to find with it 
is that occasionally the mechanism of the verses is deficient ; 
but what of that when they have the ring and stamp of the 
true metal? The best criticism we could pass on it would be 
to pilfer from it right and left. There is none of the Scripture- 
and-water combinations here which we so constantly find in 
books of a similar aim, and yet the verses of the “ Two Friends” 
are just as well calculated to teach the graces of religion. 
What a lovely spring song is this—we skip the opening 
stanzas, and come to a description of a thrush whistling :— 


‘* He pleads, he laughs, he argues, 

He shouts to sky and earth ; 

The wild notes trip each other up 
In ecatasies of mirth ; 

He drinks the azure of the air, 
He tosses song about; 

Like a girl’s tangle of gold-hair 
Spray wet and shaken out. 


**O world! when epring is shining, 

And dark winds stand aside, 

Let men think of you as they may, 
The birds are satisfied ; 

Their dauntless hymns of hope arise 
With such a wealth of will ; 

Though every year the summer dies, 
They truet her promise still. 


* Airy budding ash-tree, 

Try to show your power, 

Make a leaf for each gay note 
He makes in half an bour! 

Wild-flowers in the grass be taught 
The music of your parts; 

Make a bud for each bright thought 
He gives to passing hearts!” 


It may be perhaps considered that the pitch of these verses 
is above the comprehension of most children; but if you read 
them aloud, and let the children even guess and puzzle about 
them, it is singular with what quickness they will reach the 
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meaning. The following, however, ought to be the favourite; | another might be reasonably expected. Not,” he continues, 


there is a charming illustration attached to it :— 


** A BiRTHDAY PETITION TO A BUTTERFLY. 


** Everybody must kiss me, 

It is my birthday to-day ; 

Soon, very soon, they will mies me, 
So I can’t linger to play. 

Bat I ran out for a minute, 
One little kiss to implore ; 

Butterfly, once you begin it, 
Maybe you'll ask me for more. 


* With all the blossoms coquetting ; 

Just at the close of the day, 

You disappear at sunsetting ; 
Where do you flatter away ? 

Somebody made the suggestion, 
Up to the stars you bad flown ; 

Butterfly, answer my question, 
Have you a star of your own? 


** Batterfly, you owe me daty, 

Long have I waited for this ; 

Come in your glittering beauty, 
Give me a sweet little kiss. 

Nobody dares to distress me ; 
You must be amiable, too— 

Batterfly, come and caress me ; 
I'll never tell if you do!” 


Our readers can judge from these samples. The book reminds 
us somewhat of another exquisite child’s work, called “ Lilliput 
Levee.” We trust the “ Two Friends” will be encouraged to 
write more verses of this kind. The emotions of children could 
be educated out of such books to a sensibility of the purest and 
the most enduring nature. 








THE NEW TESTAMENT.* 


Dr. Davipson has in these volumes desired to supply the 
want of an English introduction to the study of the New 
Testament “ suited to the present state of knowledge.” The 
desire is meritorious, though its aim is somewhat indefinite. 
There is now, as there has always been—but now, perhaps, 
more than ever—a wish to reduce revelation to the same plat- 
form with what we call “reason.” We must be careful how 
we admit the propriety of such adesire. In our dealings with 
one another we constantly appeal to what is “ reasonable.” 
Reason is our law, to which we look up as to something in- 
fallible. But each man, according to his measure of the light 
of reason, rules himself and others, but especially others, by its 
dictates. It is the last appeal of the human conscience in a 
state of purity. We ask of each other, “Is this fair, politic, 
honest, humane, judicious, kindly—reasonable?” We look 
with contempt upon a man who, like the Peculiar people, for 
instance, of whose doctrines we lately heard something, allow 
disease to take its course without calling in a physician, 
neglecting the human means, and throwing the whole 
onus of cure or death on Providence. They have violated 
that maxim of reason which Cromwell addressed to his 
Tronsides, “ Put your trust in God, and keep your powder 
dry.” And in the same way we call “ unreasonable ” all those 
who, seeking this or that end, neglect the means by which it 
is to be attained. This is right enough. In our dealings 
with one another the light of reason might be sufficient. We 
make this qualification because history tells us that when men 
had no other guide, it was not sufficient. It did not save Rome 
from a social immorality which seems to us almost impossible, 
and which we should not believe if we were not assured of it 
upon indubitable testimony. But if we are asked to admit 
reason as the measure of revelation, so that the Christian shall 
not recognise any duty on his part towards God which is not 
reconcilable to his idea of what is right—in other words, to his 
reason—we find ourselves reduced to this difficulty, namely, 
that the creature prescribes to his Creator what law is to be 
in force between them, not the Creator to his creature. This 
is the logical conclusion of all those attempts which have been, 
and are being, made to redress the doctrinal teaching of the 
Scriptures to what Dr. Davidson calls “ rational Christianity,” 
and the difficulties in which it will involve us will be put an 
end to only when we agree toreject Christianity altogether. “True 
critics,” says our author, “ regret to see that religion is often 
confounded with a system of theological dogmas. If the two 
things were clearly distinguished, as they ought to be, a cessa- 
tion of that bitterness which theologians often show to one 





* An Introduction to the Study of the New Testament, Critical, Exegetical, and 
Theological. By Samuel Davidson, D.D., of the University of Halle, and LL.D, 
Two vols. London: Longmans, 





“that a religion can exist apart from some theology. Still, the 
amount of theology needed to constitute a religion may be in- 
definitely small.” We can hardly have a more striking proof 
of the looseness of definition to which “ rational Christians ” are 
driven than this passage. “Some theology,” Dr. Davidson 
admits, is necessary to religion, but its amount may be “ in- 
definitely small.” What distinct idea can be gathered from 
such a statement as this ? 

“If men,” he continues, “ could see that the spirit of God neither 
dwelt exclusively in apostles nor rendered them infallible, however 
highly gifted they may have been, the sacred records would be less 
distorted, and different values would be assigned to the several parts 
of the Volume, according to their nature. When these records are 
held to be absolutely correct in all matters, whether historical or 
speculative, scientific or doctrinal, they acquire a supernatural and 
fictitious pre-eminence similar to that which is conferred on the Pope 
by the theory of Papal infallibility; they are called God’s Word 
throughout, which they never claim to be, and thus free inquiry into 
their credibility is at once checked or suppressed. God’s word is in 
the Scriptures ; all Scripture is not the word of God. The writers 
were inspired in various degrees, and are therefore not all equally 
trustworthy guides to belief and condact. In the Bible may be found 
all things neceseary for ocr salvation; it is an unwarrantable inference 
that it contains nothing but what is thus needed forall. The Scripture 
contains the highest truth, but this fact is undisturbed by the possibility 
that they may contain some things which are not truth.” 


If these positions are correct, what is to become of revelation? 
Observe how many material points they leave hopelessly un- 
defined. First, the extent to which the spirit of God dwelt in 
the Apostles. Secondly, in what other persons it dwelt, and to 
what extent. Thirdly, how far the sacred records are doctrinally 
correct. Fourthly,in what degrees their writers severally were 
inspired. Fifthly, how are we to separate the grain which they 
contain from the chaff which they also contain? Dr. David- 
son’s positions put an end to all authoritative teaching in either 
Testament, and we must wait for the decisions of what he calls 
the “ true critics” before we can believe anything. Unluckily, 
these worthies do not always agree. One generation improves 
upon the preceding, altering the meaning of this or that doc- 
trine, and there is no one who can tell us which generation or 
which critic is right. There is, indeed, no limit to the range 
which Dr. Davidson allows himself in criticising the sacred 
writings, except the ruling of the Judicial Committee; and why 
he stops there it is not easy tounderstand. There is, however, 
a great deal of most interesting information contained in these 
pages, which cannot but enable the reader to form a clearer idea 
of the writings of the New Testament than without it. The 
difficulty a general reader will find will be in taking what is 
valuable and rejecting what is dangerous. 








DR. CAMPANY’S COURTSHIP.* 


To most of the tales in this volume the term “ sensational ” 
might strictly be applied. They depend wholly upon the 
interest which may be awakened by a lurid exhibition of 
startling incident; and seem to convey no effort what- 
ever at rendering the crime or plot artistically possible or 
coherent. We say this distinctly; for we believe Miss Betham 
Edwards to be capable of producing a much more satisfactory 
literary product than the present volume. These rambling 
stories, with no pretensions to the drawing of character, and 
not much in the way of graceful writing, would have formed 
admirable “ padding” in a magazine; and are, as they stand, 
sufficiently readable. The incidents may be repulsive ; but they 
are in a sense dramatic and striking; and in one or two of the 
quieter tales the narrative is interesting and probable enough to 
carry the reader along. These stories will probably make a good 
library-book. The story which gives the volume its name is 
exceptionally ridiculous in the incoherency of its sensationalism. 
A murderer comes down to a quiet fishing-village where he had, 
twenty years before, committed the crime; and there forms the 
acquaintance of a young lady, Dr. Campany’s sweetheart. The 
murderer is of the seductive sort; and just as the jilted Dr. 
Campany has found proof of his rival’s guilt, the gentlemanly 
criminal has persuaded the girl to fly with him to his yacht 
But in the small boat her fears are awakened ; and she quaintly 
asks if he means to marry her. Here is the passage :-— 


“ He went on, pouring all kinds of brilliant anticipations into her 
ears, nor paused till she interrupted him with a sudden— 

‘*¢ Where are we going—to-night ?’ 

 ¢To-night—must we go anywhere to-night ?’ 

«‘« Oh, Lucius, it is 80 cold at sea, and the storm may return.’ 

“¢QListen, love. We shall soon be safely and luxuriously housed 





* Dr. Campany’s Courtship, and Other Tales. By M. B. Edwards. London : 
Bradbury, Evans, & Co. 
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in yonder yacht ; there is a queenly saloon for you, & little standing- 
room for me, supper and sleep for both of us till dawn—then we shall 
wake to see the sun sparkling and dancing on a smooth sea, and a new 
bright world in sight.’ 

“¢ Shall we be married —’ , t 

“¢Still listen. By noon we shall alight at a quaint old-world 
Norman town; we shall traverse a lovely landscape, all orchard and 
valley, nor take rest till sundown brings a desire for it. We shall 
dine in a picturesque oaken chamber, off rural fare; be served by 
cherry-cheeked Norman girls in blue kirtles and white mob-caps, 
drink to each other with sparkling wines—” 

‘** Marian put her fingers up to his mouth. 

« ¢ Listen to me, Lucius: shall we be married there?’ ; 

“‘Tg my darling half so impatient for the priest’s sanction as I 
am ?’ 

“¢But tell me, Lucius. Have you no home—neither sister nor 
brother to welcome me as your wife—to make things more real to 
me? Talk of your past, your boyhood, your former homes and loves. 
I seem standing on shifting sands, slipping, slipping from all that is 
true, and good, and real. Speak to me; hold me up.’ 

‘* She added still more desperately — 

¢ Or perhaps you also stand on shifting sands. Oh, Lucius, well 
for us both if we could die to-night !’ 

“The night darkened. It was as if ske were conscious of evil, and 
curtained it by gloom and shudder, keeping back the pure heavens 
and the guileless moon, and the little cherub-eyed stars.” 


They are both drowned, and the story suddenly ceases. A 
much more coherent effort is “Schloss Schaubek;” though 
even here we have mysterious disappearances, impossible like- 
nesses, niches in *he wall, seduction, murder, and so forth. 
These imitations of Edgar Allan Poe’s school are rather weak ; 
and we hope to meet Miss Edwards in a pleasanter sphere. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


True of Heart. By Kay Spen. (Virtue & Co.) 

This is the story of a governess who is romantic, has romantic 
friends, and who tells her tale with no little grace and feeling. There 
is not much in the plot of the book, but, then, the authoress does not 
drag it out into three volumes ; and, though the story is not replete 
with wonderful incidents, there is ranning throughout it a kindly and 
expressive vein and an absence of that wild and desperate affectation 
of sensibilities of the mysterious order which is so often to be found 
in the fictions of ladies. Why did Kay Spen, however, lose sight 
of her original plan in the work, and permit Mr. and Mrs. Harcourt to 
come on the stage and go off without any distinct reason? This fault 
is the worst to be found in “True of Heart.” Asa rule, novels of 
governess-life are inexpressibly tedious and impertinent. ‘‘ True of 
Heart”’ is neither. There is in it evidence of capacity and good taste, 
and the writer would possibly invent a really sound romance with 
sufficient perseverance and reflection. We do not mean this as 
chilling praise, for most writers of works of this class disclose in their 
compositions an ignorance of the first principles of romantic writing 
and a most audacious belief in theepatience of readers. Kay Spen 
has none of those drawbacks, and we look hopefully for her next 
effort. 





The Collector. Essays by Tuckerman. 


(J. C. Hotten.) 

We have no objection to be introduced to American writers of a 
second or a third-rate class, although there is not much to be learned 
from them. These essays, for instance, contain nothing specially 
notable or worth preserving. Our first-class monthlies frequently 
publish papers of a very superior kind to the essays of Mr. Tucker- 
man, which are simply the compositions of a clever man whose mind 
has been thoroughly saturated with books. We must confess, how- 
ever, that the collection is not devoid of interest. It is pleasant to 
meet old friends; and most of the thoughts here are very old friends 
indeed. There is one special attraction about the work; you feel a 
sense of pleasure in the zeal and enthusiasm with which the American 
lingers over such relics of the old country as its “ inns,” “ authors,” 
and “ actors.” It is curious to nute how seldom Mr. Tuckerman finds 
either a theme or an illustration in his native land. He is constantly 
referring to England and to English literature for his subjects. He 
is rather oppressed with the dignity of “style.” The writing wants 
a ceriain ease and freedom, the sentences moving in a stilted fashion 
and with a laboured ornateness. Dr. Doran’s editing has been, as far 
as we Can perceive, altogether limited to an introduction, in which 
he supplements Mr. Tuckerman’s facts with several from his own 
seemingly inexhaustible budget. There is no reason why he and 
Mr, Tuekerman should not go on writing in their own pleasant 
ways on literary topics as long as they can get within reach of 
large libraries. 


Edited by Dr. Doran. 





Fellowship : Letters Addressed to My Sister Mourners. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


We are afraid that the good intentions of this writer will scarcely 





often gets the better, in the first rash at least, of religion itself. The 
writer of “ Fellowship” deprecates the ordinary expressions and 
advices of consolation. The little book is rather painful in tone, from 
a sort of personal consciousness which suggests that the author is 
suffering morbidly from the sorrow she would help to assuage. 


“There are those in the world (women) who live for a period in 
the halcyon and perpetual exercise of devoted tenderness for one 
lawful and all-engrossing object. Their duty and their love unite in 
one even deep stream, for their duty is their sweetest affection, their 
affection their dearest duty. To some of these favoured, happy hearts 
there comes, and always apparently, suddenly a change in their whole 
existence; a change at first not understood, not believed—like a bad 
dream—when he who has been the life of their life is gone from them ! 
seen no more, heard no more, touched no more!—when the pictures 
look down from the walls—the books from the shelves—when the 
clocks strike as before—when the same objects are seen through the 
same window panes—but when your own very identity seems to have 
departed with him you love, and a miserable, joyless wretch crawls 
languidly about in your place. And from this bad dream there is no 
waking; you ask yourself twenty times an hour in blank amazement 
‘Is it true?’ and as often the hollow void returns the inexorable 
affirmative, ‘ It is true.’ ” 


Our readers wili catch the tone of the book from the above extract. 





Our Schools and Colleges. By Herbert Fry. (Robert Hardwicke.) 

This comprehensive work has reached its second annual edition, 
and has been revised to the end of last year. It offers, briefly 
and concisely, descriptions of the various universities, colleges, and 
public schools throughout the country, and must be of much service 
to persons about to send their boys from home. The number of 
masters, the cost of boarding, and similar items of information are 
here tabulated in a handy form. 





Wilhelm Tell. Von Schiller. Annotated by E. A. Oppen. | 
(Longmans, Green, & Co.) 

This renowned tragedy of Schiller’s is capital reading for English 
students who have acquired a tolerable acquaintance with German. 
The text of this edition, which forms part of a series of German classics 
Longmans & Co. intend publishing, is taken from the latest German 
editions, and it is accompanied by most copious and sensible notes by 
Mr. Oppen. In short, we can recommend it asa really serviceable 
and neat little volume. 
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